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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
DUNCAN, DAVISON & Co., 


244 REGENT STREET. (Jusr Ovr.) 
“ S“CHOTTISH D’AMOUR,” by Evcrene Monror. 


7 Composer of “ A Summer’s Day,” for the piano, price 2s. (Orchestral 
parts, 3s.) 


“ QANTA LUCIA,” by Evcene Monior, Neapolitan 
, melody, arranged (without octaves), for young pianists, by Eugéne Moniot, 
price 1s. 


R F. HARVEY’S NEW PIECES for the PIANO- 
e FORTE " 


“ Cupid’s Repose” (Melody) eve eco eve ove ese 
“ Pensez a moi ” (Révérie) ... oo ‘shad eco eco oo 
“THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER,” as a Piano Duet, 


arranged with variations by Mrs. Mounsey Bartholomew. 


EW SONG—“ That Handsome Volunteer,” sung by 
Miss Emma Stanley in her popular entertainment of the ‘‘ Seven Ages of 
Woman,” composed especially for her by Emile Berger, price 2s. 6d. (Sung also by 
Miss Catharine Lucette, in her original entertainment, Captain Morton Price) at the 

Prince of Wales’s Hall, Regent Street.) 
SONGS. 


ALFE’S NEWEST and most POPULAR ¢ 


* T love you” (Sung bb roxy Reeves) 0 cs cee ove one 3 0 
“ Fresh as a Rose” (Ditto ove ose eco eee ove ove 
** If I could change as others change ” (Sung by Laura Baxter) ... 
* P'm not in love, remember”? (Sung by Miss Parepa) eco ose 
** Oh! take me to thy heart again” (Sung by Miss Poole) eco 


““XOOD NIGHT,” (Cradle Song—Wiegenlied) com- 


posed by ALEXANDER Reicuardr, price 2s. 6d. 


SONG FOR THE SEASON.—“ THE CHRISTMAS 
ROSE.” (Poetry by M,. A. Sropart.) Composed by Lovett PuHILuips. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
EW HARP MUSIC by C. Osertnur, “ Thou art 
so near and yet so far.” Reichardt’s popular song transcribed for the Harp 
by C. Oberthiir. 
R. WEISS’'S NEW SONG — “THE KNIGHT'S 
VIGIL.” (Poetry by J. P. Dovcias.) Composed and sung by Mr. W. H. 
Weiss. 
EW BALLAD.—“IN A LEAFY GARDEN,” by 
Georce Lover. Sung with great success by Mr. Ricuarp Seymour, is just 
published, price 2s. 6d. 
“ AY.” — New Duettino for equal Voices, by Henry 


Smart. 


NEW ORGAN MUSIC by Henry Smarr. — “Fugue 
-. in E minor,” from Handel’s ,* Lessons.” Arranged for the Organ by Henry 


“NHIS WORLD IS A GARDEN.”—Song by Grorce 

Lover. Words by J. Stirtinc Coyne. Sung every evening by Mr. Rouse, 
and enthusiastically encored, at the Lyceum Theatre, in the successful Operetta of 
“ Tue Pets oy THE PARTERRE.”’ 


EW WALTZ, “The Woman in White,” Valse mys- 


térieuse, by Charles Marriott, dedicated to Wilkie Collins, Esq. 


EYERBEER’S ROYAL WEDDING MARCH 

(Quatriéme Marche aux Flambeaux), composed in honour of the Marriage 

of the Princess Royal of England with Prince Frederick William of Prussia, which 

was played with such immense effect by the Band of the Guides at the Fete of the 
Orphéonistes at the Crystal Palace, is published for the Pianoforte, price 5s., 


“ TXRESH AS A ROSE,” sung by Sims Reeves, and 
enthusiastically encored at Mr Howarv Giover’s Concert, St. James’s Hall, 
sed “rae for the occasion by Barz, and is just published, price 3s., by 

Co, 244 Regent Street, W. 


was com 
Duncan ~3 





ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


(REGENT STREBT AND PiccaDILLy.) 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


THE CONCERTS WILL BE RESUMED 
ON MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 14, 
On which occasion the celebrated Violinist, 
M. VIEUXTEMPS 


(Who has been expressly engaged for these Concerts), 
Will make his First Appearance in London, after an absence of Eight Years. 


PROGRAMME. 


Part I. — Quartet, in D minor, for Two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello—first 
time at the Monday Popular Concert: Schubert), M. Vieuxtemps, Herr Rigs, M. 
Scureurs, and Signor lsatti. Song, “ The Maiden and the River ” (Benedict), Miss 
Lasceties. Song, “ The very Angels weep” (Mozart) Miss Aucusta THomson, 
Prelude and Fugue, a la Tarantella;(Bach), Miss ARABELLA GODDARD. 


Part IT.—Sonata, in C minor, for Violin aud Pianoforte (Beethoven), M. VisuxTemps 
and Miss AkaBELLA Gopparp. Song, “ Come back to me” (Henry Smart), Miss 
Lasceties. Canzonet, ‘‘ Zuleika” (Mendelssohn), Miss AUGUsTA THOMSON. Quartet, 
in E major, No.859, for two Violins,; Viola, and Violoncello—first time at theJMcnday 
A ag Concerts—( Haydn), M, Vieuxremps, Herr Ries, M. Scurgurs, and Signor 

IATTI. 





1861, 


M. Visuxtemps will make his SECOND APPEARANCE on Monday, Jan. 21. 
Conductor—Mr. BENEDICT. To commence at Eight o’Clock precisely. 
Stalls, 5s. ; balcony, 3s. ; unreserved seats, Is. 


Tickets to be had of Mr. Austin, at the Hall, 28 Piccadilly ; Messrs. Cramer and 
Co., Hammond, Addison and Co., Schott and Co., Ewer and Co., Simpson, and Ocetz- 
mann and Co., Regent Street ; Bradberry’s, London Crystal Palace, Oxford Street ; 
Duffand Co., 65 Oxford Street ; Prowse, Hanway Street; Chidley, 195 High Hol- 
born ; Purday, 50 St. Paul’s Church Yard; Keith, Prowse, and Co., 48 Cheapside 
Turner, 19 Cornhill ; Cook and Co., 6 Finsbury Place, South ; Humfress, 4 Old 
Church Street, Paddington Green ; Fabian, Circus Road, St. John’s Wood ; Ransford 
and Son, 2 Princes Street, Cavendish Square ; Ivory, 275 Euston Road; Mitchell, 
Leader and Co., Ollivier, Campbell, Hopwood and Crewe, and Willis, Bond Street ; 

And Cuappe.t and Co., 50, New Bond Street. a 





UCKLEYS’ SERENADERS.—CHRISTMAS HOLI- 

DAYS.—St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly—Crowded houses every performance. 

Every evening at 8, and Two Day Performances on Wednesday and Saturday after- 

noons at 3. Tickets may be secured at Austin’s Ticket Office, 28 Piccadilly, from 10 

till 5. Stalls, 3s.; area, 2s.; gallery, 1s. No bonnets are allowed in the Stalls. 

Books of the Words, 6d. each. Change of Programme, including Operatic Selections 
from Lucrezia Borgia, Trovatore and La Sonnambula, 

“ The most unique and varied entertainment in London.” 


MSS HELEN HOGARTH (Teacher of Singing) begs 


to inform her pupils and the public that she has RETURNED to town for 
the season, and has removed from Weymouth Street to No. 7] Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury Square. 


SIGN OR and MADAME FERRARI beg to inform their 


a. and friends they have REMOVED to 32 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde 








Park, 





R. and MRS. LOCKEY beg to inform their Friends, 


Pupils, and the Public, they have removed to Prospect Villas, Forest Hill, S.E. 


R. and MADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN beg to 
announce, that they have removed to 38 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, 
W., where they will continue to give lessons on the Flute, Guitar, and Concertina. 


ISS AUGUSTA THOMSON begs to announce that 


she has REMOVED to 38 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, W. 











HER MAURICE NABICH begs to inform his friends 
and pupils that he has returned to town for the season. 
Communications to be addressed to 3 Grove Terrace, Grove Road, Forest Hill. 
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OOSEY & SONS’ LIST OF POPULAR PIANO- 


FORTE and DANCE MUSIC, by the most celebrated Composers. 


N.B.—The Dance Music is all illustrated in Colours by BRaNDARD and PACKER. 


BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


"Twas He my only Thought, from Bianca. 
Gold Rules the orld, from Bianca. 
What Sunshine Bright, from Bianca, 

The Marriage of Georgette. 

The Skipper and his wor: 

Come into the Garden aud. 

Santa Maria, from Dinorah. 

The Shadow Air, from Dinorah. 

The Power of Love, from Satanella. 

Thou art so Near, (Reichardt). 


KUHE. 


Bianca, Fantaisie Brillante. 
Bianca, Galop de Bravura. 

Dinor: Fantaisie de Concert. 
Dinorah, Fantaisie Brillante. 
Satanella, Valse de Concert. 
Satanella, Fantaisie Brillante. 
Zampa, Fantaisie Brillante. 
Domino Noir, Fantaisie Brilliante. 
Robert le Diable, Fantaisie Brillante. 
Ri Fantaisie Brillante. 

Sc aria. 

Schubert's Serenade. 


ASCHER. 


Toujours Gai, Galop Brillant. 
Les Cloches du Village. 

Thou art so Near (Reichardt), 
Dinorah, Illustration. 

Les Md pe Siciliennes, ditto. 

Un Ballo in Maschera, (Nocturne). 


Tr. MAUSS. 
Merrily over the Snow (Schloesser). 
De Corsaire Galop Brillant. 
Nourmahal, (Nocturne). 


EMILE BERGER. 
Notre Dame Romance, Illustrated, 
Campanella Mazurka. 
Fantaisie on Balfe’s Bianca. 
Selection from Bianca, Illustrated. 
Selection from Satanella, ditto. 
Selection froo. Dinorah, ditto. 
Selection from Martha, ditto. 


MADAME OURY. 
Bianca Fantaisie Brillante. 
Santa Lucia. 
Auld Robin Gray. 
Souvenirs d’Ecosse. 
Fantaisie on Jacobite Airs. 


BENEDICT. 


Fantaisie on English Airs. 
antaisie on [Irish Airs 


Albion 
Erin, F . 
Caledonia, Fantaisie on Scotch Airs. 


‘eA So 


Satanelia Polka Mazurka. 
Dinorah Polka Mazurka. 
Eva Polka Mazurka. 


NORDMANN. 
Evening with Meyerbeer. 
Evening with Balfe. 
Evening with Christy’s Minstrels. 


LAURENT. 
Bianca Waltz, Illustrated, 
Bianca Quadrille, ditto. 
Bianca Polka, ditto. 
Bianca Galop, ditto. 
Spring Buds Waltz, ditto. 
Waltz, ditto. 
ditto. 


BURCKHARDT. 


Wew Year's Quadrille, [ilustrated. 
Ramsgate Sands Quadrille, ditto. 
Serpentine Quadrille, ditto. 

Bal Masque Quadrille, ditto. 
Knickerbocker’s Polka, ditto. 
Dream of the Rose Waltz. 


MARRIOTT. 


Colleen Bawn Waltz, Illustrated, 
‘Woman in White Waltz, ditto. 
Don Pasquale Waltz. 
Waterfall Galop. 





R. MARK and his LITTLE MEN are now in London 
for One Week any: First Concert, ‘[o-night, at the Great ST. JAMES'S 
HALL. Doors open at half-past 7. The Second Concert on Monday afternoon at 
half-past 2, Third concert on Tuesday Evening, January 15th, and every evening 
during the week. Day performances on Thursday and Saturday Afternoons, 
Tickets, 3s., 2s., and 1s., which may be obtained at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library 33, 
Old Bond Street, W. 


-, La al . . 

ANTERBURY HALL CONCERTS.—This Evening, 

C. H. Gounod’s Opera, FAUST, and selections from ‘‘ Dinorah,” “ Trovatore,” 

‘* Macbeth,” &c. After which, the ETHIOPIANS, consisting of Seventeen per- 

formers, organised expressly for this establishment, for the performance of Vocal and 

Instrumental Music, Comic and Sentimental, with Negro Delineations, Anecdotes, &c., 

in addition to the usual entertainment. The Fine Arts Gallery is open from Eleven 
a.m. till Twelve p.m. 


r I 10 MUSICAL DIRECTORS. — An _ experienced 

VIOLINIST of agg eminence having returned to town lately, is open to an 
engagement either as Solo or Orchestral performer. Testimonials, if required, from 
the élite of the profession. , Address, A. S., 8,,Marlbey Place, South Lambeth. 


‘WANZED, Good TENORS, BARITONES, and BASS 


SINGERS. Six or Twelve Months certain. All letters post-paid. 
Apply to Mr. Edward Weston, Music Hall, Holborn. 

















Tue Lonpon Gure anp Mapricat Unton gave the inaugura- 
tive concert of a new series, on Monday evening, at the Dudle 
Gallery, Egyptian Hall. The various works of our best Englis 
part-song writers of the olden as well as modern times were 
sung with most praiseworthy precision and expression by those 
ago performers, Miss Eyles, Miss Wells, Mr. Baxter, Mr. 

V. Cumming, Mr. Lawler, assisted and directed by the zealous 
and indefatigable Mr. Land, to whose enterprising spirit and 
musicianly ability it is not too much to say that the Soni Glee 
and Madrigal Union is largely indebted for its present position as 
a national artistic institution. Five encores in one short concert 
ought certainly to prove the popularity of this species of entertain- 
ment, and on the present occasion demands for repetition which 
would take no denial were elicited by Hook’s fresh and genial 
Vauxhall song, “I never loved any, dear Mary, but you,” sung by 
Mr. W. Cumming; Sir Henry Bishop’s quintet, “ Blow gentle 
gales,” executed by all the members of the union; Miss Eyle’s 
capital version of “Oh, mother, a hoop, a hoop,” the words of 
which, though more than a century and a half old, are perfectly 
applicable to the present age of crinoline, and which we beg leave 
to quote in full for the delectation of our lady readers :— 


‘* What a fine thing have I seen to-day, 
Oh! mother, a hoop! 
I must have one, and you cannot say ‘ Nay,’ 
Oh! mother, a hoop! 
For hoops do men’s eyes and men’s hearts so allure, 
That I shan’t gct ahusband without one, I’m sure, 
Do give me a hoop! 


“ Men, just like the women, now puff themselves out, 
So give me a hoop! 
Buckram and wadding they stuff all about, 
Do give me a hoop! 
For why should the old men young women abuse 
For applying tho like things, and to the same use? 
Do give me a hoop! 


“ One thing I’m told, which I beg you will note, 
And give me a hoop! 
Nine men and women upset in a boat, 
Oh! oh! for a hoop! 
The men were all drown’d, but the women did float, 
And by help of their hoops they were safely pull’d out, 
Oh, give me a hoop! oh, mother, a hoop!” 

Encores were also awarded to the “ Maypole song witha burden” 
(1670), sung by Miss Eyles and Mr. Lawler; and“ A humorous ditty. 
for three voices, from Weelke’s “ Ayres, or Phantastic Spirits ” 
(1608), given with great point and effect by Messrs. Baxter, Cum- 
ming, and Lawler. The hall was densely crowded, and the entire 
concert seemed to give perfect satisfaction to the audience, which 
for the most part was of a fashionable description. In Bishop's 
glee the pianissimos were attained with wonderful effect, and the 
light and shade most admirably given. The difficult counterpoint 
in Peg “Harmonious ditty” delighted and astonished the 
audience. 
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Reviews, 


—+— 


« Beethoven’s Sonatas for the Pianoforte, complete, in two 
volumes” —edited by W. Dorrell, with?a Sketch of the 
Life, by G. A. MacrarreNn. (Boosey and Sons.) | 


A cuinra Beethoven! What next? Quid tum postea?— | 
as Tully inquired of Brutus. Here we have, in two neat and 
elegantly prepared volumes, the whole of the thirty sonatas 
for pianoforte alone—that glorious company of tone-poems— 
from the terse and vigorous F minor, the first of the three 
(Op. 2) dedicated to Haydn, and the first that Beethoven 
submitted to publicity, to the very last that fell from his pen 
(Op. 111), the gorgeous and unfathomable C minor (not un- 
fathomable, let it be understood, because of its unintelligi- 
bility, but because of its infinitely deep poetic meaning), 
inscribed to that fortunate Archduke Rodolphe, to whom was 
also dedicated the magnificent trio in B flat (Op. 97), for 
piano, violin, and violoncello. Talk of Christmas-boxes and 
New-Year’s gifts! What more grateful “in memoriam” 
could be offered to any one possessed of a love and taste for 
the “ divine art,” on either of these auspicious occasions ? 

Mr. Macfarren’s able and interesting biography—instinct 
with a sympathetic appreciation of his subject, enriched by 
criticism which, while brief and epigrammatic, is everywhere 
keen and searching, and written with no less eloquence than 
judgment — greatly, of course, enhances the value of this 
edition of the pianoforte sonatas. With Mr. Macfarren’s 
estimate of Beethoven we almost wholly concur; and the 
more weight deserves to be attached to it, inasmuch as, ap- 
proaching his subject with befitting reverence, he shows 
himself, nevertheless, no unscrupulous hero-worshipper (like 
Herr Lenz?), no manufacturer of fine phrases, guand méme 
(like Herr Lenz?). His views of Beethoven the man, and of 
Beethoven the artist, are lucid, philosophical, and just in an 
equal measure. 

Mr. W. Dorrell, one of the most esteemed living profes- 











sors of the pianoforte, has performed his task of editorship 
conscientiously and thoroughly. He has no doubt compared 
the various existing editions of the sonatas, in order to en- 
sure a well-authorised selection from the conflicting readings 
occasionally found; and in chiefly adhering to the Bruns- 
wick edition he has, we think, done wisely. The carefulness 
with which the proof sheets have been revised is evident in 
the invariable correctness of the text. In this important 
particular, indeed, thanks to Mr. Dorrell, the guinea 
Beethoven is as valuable as it is attractive, and eminently 
serviceable in all that appertains to the publishers’ share of 
the undertaking. The Messrs. Boosey are entitled to the 
thanks of every amateur pianist of moderate means. The 
thirty-two sonatas of Beethoven would, not long since, have 
cost the purchaser at least ten guineas ; and now they are 
presented in a handsome, portable, and unprecedentedly con- 
venient form for one pound one. This edition, then, may 
justly be hailed as a Beethoven for the Ten Thousand ; and 
perhaps we shall not be arraigned for extravagance or 
enthusiasm if we venture so far as to predict that, should 
every succeeding year bring with it an advance in general 
musical culture among the populations of these islands pro- 
portionate to the advance which the last quarter of a century 
has witnessed, it may eventually aspire to the still more 
ambitious, comprehensive, and significant title of a Brrta- 
OVEN FOR THE MILLION. 

For the information of amateurs it may be added that Mr. 
W. Dorrell’s edition of the Beethoven sonatas is also being 
issued in monthly parts at one shilling (!), and that the 





number for January, containing the first and second of the 
sonatas from Op. 2—(in F minor and A major)—dedicated 
to Haydn,—are now before us. “ Quid tum postea?” Cicero 
might reasonably have asked the question twice of Brutus, 
had Brutus given him a similar opportunity for inquisitive- 
ness. 


“ Name the glad Day ”—words by Joun OxeEnrorp, music 
by Dussex. “ Gentle hope from Heaven descending ”— 
words by JouHN Oxenrorp, music by Dussex. “ Now 
Summer has departed”—words by Joun OXENForD, 
music by Dussex. “ Thy pardon, dearest treasure”— 
words by JoHN OXENFoRD, music by Dussex. (Chappell 
and Co.) 

THE above are republications, with new poetry from 
the accomplished pen of Mr. John Oxenford (a manifest 
improvement on the original), of four out of Dussek’s till 
lately forgotten, though so well worthy to be remembered, 
canzonets. They have all been heard, at least once, 
at the Monday Popular Concerts—where Mad. Lemmens- 
Sherrington’s singing of “ Name the glad day” has several 
times, and Mr. Sims Reeves’, of “ Gentle hope,” on one memo- 
rable occasion, have been received with rapture by the 
audience. “ Now summer has departed” is equal in most 
respects to either of its companion songs; while “ Thy par- 
don, dearest treasure,” a short duet, in spontaneous grace 
and beauty rivals Mozart himself, when Mozart deigned to 
be most simple, unaffected, and familiar. The canzonets are 
appropriately included in the Monday Popular Concerts 
Library (vocal department), edited by Mr. Arthur S. Chap- 
pell, a series of welcome revivals, the idea of which origi- 
nated in the brilliantly successful quartet-concerts at St. 
James’s Hall, at which so many masterpieces, instrumental 
and vocal, have been rescued from oblivion. We may add 
here that a very elegant and tasteful adaptation of the can- 
zonet, “ Name the glad day,” for pianoforte alone, from the 
graceful and practised hand of Mr. Brinley Richards (Chap- 
pell and Co.), is now before us, and that we can recommend 
it unreservedly, as an attractive and charming “ piece de 
salon,” 


“ WVallace’s ‘ Bell-Ringer’”—inscribed for the pianoforte by 
Brintey Ricwarps. (Chappell and Co,) 

Wuart has been said of the adaptation of Dussek’s canzonet 
(* Name the glad day”) applies with equal justice to this no 
less skilful adaptation of Mr. Wallace's new and very popular 
song of the “ Bell-ringer,” which, through the singing of Mr. 
Santley at the Monday Popular Concerts, and of Mr. Weiss 
in the provinces, added to the influence of its own intriusic 
beauty, has attained so wide a measure of popularity. 


“Late, too Late,”—music by A. Macrarren, (Joseph 
Williams.) 

An admirable setting of Guinevre’s beautiful song in The 
Idylis of the King. Only one of our best composers could 
write fitting music to Tennyson’s poetry, and in this instance 
Mr. Macfarren has certainly done so. A lover of coinci- 
dences or resemblances, in the llustrated Times, has remarked, 
that “ The four words, ‘too late, too late,’ have suggested to 
Mr. Macfarren four sustained notes, with arpeggio accompani- 
ments, and with the harmony varied on each, like the four 
words, ‘ true love, true love,’ in Marian’s charming air in 
Robin Hood. But religious music has often been adapted 
to the words of a love-song, and the music of a love-song has 
often been adapted to religious words,” &c. 

There is, however, no such thing as definite expression in 
music. Every one knows the difference between a lively 
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strain and a sad one; but when we come to the expression 
of emotions which have some sort of analogy (however dis- 
tant) between them, it becomes very difficult indeed, to mark 
any distinction between them at all by musical means. To 
understand at once how the same melody may be intimaely 
associated—as in the mind of one and the same person— 
with three different shades of feeling, it is only necessary, 
as our contemporary observes, “to remember a certain Irish 
air, which with comic words is comic as ‘The Groves of 
Blarney,’ which with pathetic words is pathetic as ‘The 
Last Rose of Summer,’ and which with words which are 
neither comic nor pathetic, is neither comic nor pathetic (but 
pleasing and touching) as ‘The Bay of Dublin.’ Much 
more might be said on the subject, for which The Illustrated 
Times may find time and space on some future occasion. 


“The Nymphs of the Wood,” romance; “ The Joys of 
Spring,” impromptu ; for pianoforte, composed by Paur 
Semirr. (Chappell and Co.). 

If not wholly inoffensive, (instance bar 1, line 1, page 2, of 

“ The Joys of Spring”), these short and easy pieces are by 

no means violently repulsive. We have seen shorter pieces 

and better ; but we have also seen longer pieces and worse ; 
we have also seen shorter pieces and better. We have 
seen but never mind what we have seen (it must come 
out), longer, shorter, better and worse pieces, by M. Réné 
Favarger, &c. &c. &c. 


_——— Se - 


MUSIC AND THEATRES IN PARIS. 


(From our o-vn Correspondent.) 


‘Tue chief event of the past week, which has given a sunset lustre 
to the departing year, is the long expected production of M. 
Offenbach’s comic opera of Barkouf, the libretto of which is by 
MM. Scribe and Boisseaux. All sorts of vexatious incidents had 
delayed its appearance for weeks ; but now it has come it promises 
to supply food for mirth till the carnival bids all good Catholics 
shake hands with jollity and good living, and prepare for fasting 
and repentance. The fun of Barkouf is of the broadest and 
most extravagant description, and he who would enjoy it must do 
as the authors have done, doff all reason and sobriety, and put on 
the cap and belts. Here is asketch of the plot, if so grave a term 
can be applied to such pure absurdity. 

It has pleased the Great Mogul to appoint over the city 
of Lahore a Kaimakan on four legs as a punishment on the 
entire population of the city for having given birth to an 
armed insurrection. The dog Barkouf, which is the name to 
which the new Kaimakan answers, being fairly installed in his 
imperial kennel, shows himself a perfectly unapproachable po- 
tentate, threatening all who come near him, even the Grand 
Vizir Balbalek himself, with a row of terrible fangs. There is 
only one person towards whom the new governor exhibits any 
amenity; and that is the young flower-girl, Maima, to whom 
Barkouf had once belonged; he had been the friend of her youth. 
The Grand Vizir, who has got a variety of decrees and docu- 
ments requiring the signature of the governor, deems it expedient 
to avail himself of the influence possessed over him by Maima, and 
accordingly appoints her secretary and interpreter to the Kaima- 
kan. Hereupon the chief officer of justice presents himself, and 
demands a warrant authorising him to hang Xailoun, one of the 
leaders of the recent insurrection ; but Xailoun is beloved of the fair 
orange vendor, Balkis, and Balkis is on terms of friendship with 
Maima. Barkouf being consulted under these circumstances as 
to the propriety of hanging the criminal in question, delivers 
himself in three barks, which, being interpreted, signify that the 
offender is pardoned. The next appeal to the governor is in the 
matter of a projected marriage between the daughter of the Grand 
Vizir and a young officer called Saéb. ‘The minister desires the 
signature of the Kaimakan to the contract, but is summarily re- 
fused, or rather bow-wow’d off, Saéb being no less than 





Barkouf, a friend of Maima’s childhood, and the young girl 
having secretly destined him to be her own bridegroom. 
The Grand Vizir is transported with rage, and, calling round 
him other discontented officials, gets up a conspiracy against 
Barkouf. ‘The chief features of the plot are to hand over 
the gates of the city to the Tartars, and to poison Barkouf 
in a cup of whatever his favourite drink might be. But 
Maima scents out the treason, and when the chief cup-bearer 
brings in the drink destined for his master, the young girl, in the 
name of the Kaimakan, invites the conspirators to drink out of 
the same cup. The Grand Vizir and his accomplices are seized 
with anion and betray their guilt. The Tartars, however, 
make their appearance at the city gates, but are repulsed by Saéb 
and a handful of brave men, assisted by Barkouf, who is killed in 
the field of battle. Finally, Saéb is wedded to Maima and 
Xailoun to Balkis. 

Such is the subject on which M. Offenbach ‘1s made his first 
attempt at the legitimate Opéra-Comique. It is a question 
whether it would not have been wiser to have chosen !ess extra- 
gant materials and situations less likely to tempt him into the ex- 
tremely light buffo style on which his reputation previously stood, 
and beyond which prejudice would inevitably forbid him to stray. 
Undoubtedly much of the music of Barkouf is of the Bouffes 
Parisiens stamp, and if M. Offenbach has any enemies (and 
what successful man is without them?) he will have given 
justification to their verdict that he has failed in show- 
ing himself equal to the higher requirements of the stage 
on which Auber, Adam, and Halevy won their laurels. There 
are other portions of the work which seem to show, however, that 
if the composer had cared more to avoid giving a hold to the sort 
of hostile criticism he was sure to encounter, he might have done so. 
The public at large, however, are not likely to be so fastidious as 
long as they are pleased, and will not like M. Offenbach’s lively and 
eccentric buffo style a whit the less under the roof of the Feydeau 
Theatre, and executed by such artists as these of the Imperial 
Opéra Comique. Mlle. Marimon acted and sang charmingly as 
Maima, and greatly enhanced the success of the opera. Mlle. 
Belia, Mad. Casimir, and MM. Sante Foy, Lemaire, and Ber- 
thelier played the other chief parts. 

At the Grand Opéra Guillaume Tell has been revived, and 
great pains have been taken to render the performance worthy of 
the establishment, and of the great composer who has chosen Paris 
as the home of his hououred old age. The presence of Mile. Carlotta 
Marchisio has allowed of the restoration of the grand scena in the 
third act, and in the hands of this lady the part of Mathilde 
resumes all its original importance. Morelli made his rentrée in 
the part of Guillaume Tell, and was warmly and flatteringly 
received. The bills last Friday announced the four hundredth 
performance of this “pre. 

The papers of the day publish the terms of the new decree re- 
lative to the payment at the Imperial Opéra, which came into 
operation from the Ist of January, 1861. The first article fixes 
the entire sum to be paid for author’s rights, each evening at 500 
fr. (201.) ‘The second article settles how this sum is to be divided 
according to the number of acts acted, and whether they be opera 
or ballet. If an opera or a ballet occupies the entire evening, the 
entire 500 fr. are due to the authors. Ifthe performance consist of 
an opera in five, four, or three acts, and a ballet in one, the authors of 
the former are to receive 375fr. (15/.) and the remainder, 125fr. (51.) 
goes to remunerate the authors of the ballet. A number of other 
cases comprising alli —_ contingencies are mentioned, and the 
remuneration for ballet and opera is allotted in the same propor- 
tion. Composers and literary authors are comprised in the term 
authors, ani the sum awarded is to be divided in equal shares 
between the two. In the case of a ballet the sum allotted is divided 
into thirds, one of which goes to the composer of the music, one to 
the author of the plot or programme, and one to the inventor and 
arranger of the dances. 

a oo — 


(From another Correspondent.) ‘ 


Tue recent revival of Guillaume Tell has given a new impetus to the 
fortunes of the Académie Impériale de Musigr: et de Danse. The 
success was eminent, and the new Mathilde, Mlle. Carlotta Mar- 
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chisio, was loaded with honours. “ Different new elements,” writes 
aParisian journalist, “have conspired to give aseal of solemnity 
to this reprise of Guillaume Tell. The most interesting, the most 
attractive, beyond all contradiction, was the début of Mile, Carlotta 
Marchisio in the part of Mathilde. Ifyou have not heard the great 
air of the second act, ‘Sombres Foréts,’ sung by Carlotta Mar- 
chisio, you have never heard it at all! It is impossible 
to imagine anything more pure, more delicate, more sweet, more 
mellow, more suave, than this soprano with the timbre of gold! 
With an exquisite admixture of morbidezza she rendered this 
adorable melody, so fresh and palpitating, like a thought of love, 
realising in a marvellous fashion the thousand gradations of im- 
pression and of difficulties. are aE such as they seldom bestow 
except at the Italiens, overwhelmed the cantatrice.” The same 
journal expresses aloud its satisfaction at certain restorations to the 
score. “Tothe third act has beenadded anentire scene. Thenthecur- 
tain, in place of rising upon the public Place of Altorf, as has been the 
custom for twenty years, discloses to view the ruins of a monastery, 
where Mathilde and Arnold meet to take leave. A duet of adieu— 
and what a duet! ‘There is, above all, an allegro for Ma- 
thilde, ‘Sur la terre étrangére’—a marvel of melody, which Carlotta 
sings with that taste, that method, that charm, which we cannot 
too much praise, and which place her so high in the opinion of 
amateurs.” 

The only novelty spoken of in connection with the Italiens 
is Verdi's Un Ballo in Maschera, which, now that M. Scribe 
and M. Calzado have come to terms, and the late injunc- 
tion by the celebrated dramatist has been withdrawn, is likely, 1 
hear, to be produced. Rumour speaks of dramatical and musical 
effects in the last scene equal to those in Rigoletto and the Trova- 
tore. If the Ballo in Mascheru be worthy to bear comparison with 
Gustave, all I have to say is, it must be a chef-d'euvre. I read in 
the Petersburg papers that Meyerbeer’s Pardon de Ploérmel, 
under the designation of Jl Pelegrinaggnio, has been revived at 
the Imperial Opera with extraordinary éclat. The opera, brought 
out at the end of last season, was given two or three times, and 
served merely to whet the appetite of the public. Mad. Fioretti, 
the Dinorah, does not, however, appear to have excited any ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm. Signor Calzolari is reported as every wa 
admirable in Corentino; and what Mad. Nantier-Didiée can dowit 
the music of the male goatherd, you or your readers need not be 
informed. One of the best things in the performance seems to 
have been Signor Everardi’s singing of the couplets of the hunter 
I cannot greatly fancy Signor Debassini in the character of Hoel 


Jules Janin, the celebrated French critic, fully appreciating 
the excellence of Lord Derby’s translation of some of the best Odes 
of Horace, recently confided to a friend in England a copy of his 
own French version of that author, with a request that he would 
forward it to his Lordship. M. Jules Janin joined to the work 
some graceful French verses in honour of the noble translator. 
The gift has been acknowledged in the following letter, which does 
equal honour to the writer and to the French author : — 

“Knowsley, Dec. 31, 1860. 

“ Sir,—A long and painful illness, of between three and four months, 
has thrown my correspondence greatly into arrear, and will, I hope, be 
accepted as an apology for my not having earlier acknowledged with 
thanks the receipt of your letter of the 20th ult., with the volume which 
you have been good enough to transmit me on the part of M. Jules 
Janin. May I beg you, when you have an opportunity, to assure that 
gentleman how highly I feel flattered by the compliment which has been 
paid me by one so highly distinguished in the literary world, in sending 
me a copy of his work, accompanied by his autograph, which will greatly 
enhance its value. At the same time I am bound to confess that he has 
done me too much honour in classing me with himself in the list of trans- 
lators of Horace. All that I have attempted in that way has been the 
translation of a few of the Odes, two of which have appeared in a pub- 
lication of a friend of mine, and which I presume are those which M. 
Jules Janin has honoured with his approval,—I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your obedient servant, DERBY.” 


—OO OO 


VIENNA. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Noratne can be more enjoyable than the present bracing weather, 
the brilliant sunshine, the clear frosty atmosphere and brisk north 





wind have an ‘exhilarating influence upon young and old. The 
snow which fell heavily last week still lies thick and white upon 
the ground, affording capital opportunity for sleigh driving, 
the delight of the Viennese. Carriages and carts, omnibuses and 
almost every other kind of vehicle are converted into this popular 
means of conveyance, the bells of which, as they rattle through 
the streets, enliven the city by their merry music. The imperial 
sleigh, drawn 7 six gaily bedecked horses, dashes up and dowa 
the Prater ; the belle of the season, wrapped in costly furs, reclines 
luxuriously in her sleigh-sofa, while whirled along over the noise- 
less snow; the millionaire orders out his swiftest “ thorough- 
breds,” and drives his sleigh at a prodigious pace ; the sturdy leech 
of Vienna descends from a sleigh at his patient’s door. How long 
the amusement will last depends upon the weather, which how- 
ever promises to tire out the Viennese of their new playthings. 

Both the imperial theatres, the Burg and Karntnerthor, are 
closed this evening, in consequence of the death of the kins of 
Prussia. 

The rehearsals of Rubinstein’s opera have been ~-sumed, Herr 
Ander having undertaken the part originally ¢vnfided to Herr 
Wachtel. ‘The latter has received his forfe’t money and been 
dismissed. He is now singing with extraordi:.ury success in Pesth. 
It appears there is an understanding between the different Ger- 
man theatrical managers, by which a singer who_has broken an 
engagement with one is prevented singing elsewhere. Wachtel 
being still in litigation with the director of the Hesse Cassel 
Theatre, will therefore be unable to appear in Germany until the 
— is settled. 

The representations at the Kirntnerthor Theatre (which, by the 
way, is still to let) during the past year have consisted of 221 
operatic performances, and 77 ballets ; 298 in all. 

The operas have been given as follows:— Der Postillon von 
Lonjumeau (with Wachtel) 16 times; Trovatore, 14; Tannhauser, 
12; Jiidin, Wildschiitz, Robert, and the Huguenots, 10 each ; Pro- 
phete, 9; Fliegender Hollinder, Lohengrin, Leonore (Favorita), 
8 each; Hernani, Jessonda, Euryanthe, and Iphigenia, 1 each. 

The ballets Kaminfeger, 20 times; Carnevals-Abenteuer 15; 
Satanella, 11; Nymphe,10; Ubelgehutete Madchen, 9; Robert and 
Bertram, 8; Insel der Liebe and Vernandette Weiber, 2; Giselle 1. 

The operatic répertoire looks well, and it is much to be regretted 
that many of the operas are now no longer practicable, in conse- 

uence of the dismissal of Herr Wachtel. —The daily papers men- 
tion the fact of Ullmann’s bankruptcy in New York, and express 
a hope that Mad. Csilla, (vho is under engagement to the bank- 
rupt) will therefore not go to America in the autumn, but return 
to Vienna. It remains to be seen whether Ullman’s bankruptcy 
is not, as is often the case with the transatlantic impresarii, merely 
a ruse to get over a bad season, clear himself of his debts, and so 
begin unfettered a new career of puff and speculation. 

The charming Jetty Treffz has decided upon making a farewell 
visit to England this summer, when the public will have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing her once more, and for the last time, sing those 

pular songs and ballads with which her name is so completely 
identified.—Strauss’s concert in the Volks Garten on New Year's 
Day was the scene of an uproar which narrowly escaped a serious 
termination. After the Austrian Hymn had been performed as 
usual by the band, a call was made for the German as well as for 
the Hungarian national air, both of which have been forbidden in 
Austria for the last twelve years. Strauss declined to comply with 
the demand, and the public threatened violence. It appears the 
clamour reached th. ears of the authorities, for an order was sent 
from head-quarters that the ae at melodies should be played. 
The performance excited the enthusiasm of the previously enraged 
audience to the most extraordinary pitch, giving a fair indication 
of the newest state of public feeling in th‘s country. 

ANTEATER, 
——<>< >< 

M. Derret.—(Communicated).—The musical world has just 
suffered a great loss in the person of M. E. Depret, who, by his 
distinguished talent as an artist, has won as great and well merited 
reputation in England as in Belgium. His recent marriage with a 
member of one of the most distinguished English families will 
entirely remove M. Depret from a career which he has followed 
hitherto with so much success.—La Presse de Londres, 22nd Dec. 
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DICKENS AND THACKERAY. 
A COMPARISON. 


THACKERAY’s canvas is crowded; the figures round, lifelike, and 
natural. Dickens’s page is moderately peopled ; the figures are 
original, and intensely vivid in some cases; in others pale, 
shadowy, and more like embodiments of a few sentiments than 
replete human beings. Thackeray's action is steady and elaborate, 
somewhat diffuse, though still lifelike ; the action of Dickens is 
slightly more dramatic, and with a swifter current of narrative 
interest. The humour of Thackeray is quiet, broad, and skilful ; 
that of Dickens is deep and keen. Thackeray’s is natural ; that 
of Dickens is exceptional. In Thackeray’s humour there is a 
mingling of indefinite irony—irony, however, pointless, and appa- 
rently purposeless, as it is not launched boldly at any important 
stronghold of abuse, or any positive representative of a corrupt 
institution ; but, like the Delphian oracle, it is obscure in its ten- 
dency, It arrogates to its author credit as a social reformer in 
general, but does not expose him to take issue with the adversary. 
The irony of Dickens is as clear as an arrow in its tendency, and 
reveals its author as belonging to a distinct school of opinion. 

Mr. Thackeray, however, is distinct in his satire, clear in his 
irony, bold and open in his invective in reference to the past, if 
-not to the present. He is as merciless to defunct statesmen, noble- 
men, and kings as to existing plebeians, lackeys, and snobs. His 
powers of depicting weakness, folly, vice, and abuse, perchance, 
have in the past a clearer field of action than it is usual for these 
instruments to meet with when applied to the present. Contempo- 
raneous events, characters, and institutions never lack crowds of 
defenders to screen them from adverse shafts; and irony, like 
lightning, shows to greater advantage in a clear sky and remote 
horizon. 

Thackeray's pathos is deep and generous, genuine and unaf- 
fected, warm and vibrating to the heart. The pathos of Dickens 


is poignant and exceptional, high in its spirituality, but faint in its 


vibrations to the pulse of human life. In the comments of these 
two authors, as in their irony, Thackeray’s remarks are obscure in 
their general tendency ; whilst those of Dickens are bold, clear, and 
pointing in a definite direction. In style Thackeray is easy and 
profuse of illustration and quotation, talkative and amusing to fri- 
volity, and in frivolity didactic. Dickens is free from quotation, 
and peculiarly happy in illustration. In description Thackeray is 
shrewd and effective ; Dickens graphic and poetical. 

The burthen of Thackeray’s morality is not surely “ vanitas 
vanitatum,” as he himself appears frequently to give out, else what 
is the moral of those genial pictures of health, virtue, and con- 
tent—those histories of simple and generous hearts? Upon this 
subject both authors necessarily coincide, as deep, ’shrewd, and wide 
observers of human life, and add their testimony to the simple 
truth—that purity of thoughts and rectitude of actions produce 
content and elicit respect; that a kindly disposition, a generous 
heart, is inseparably associated with friendship, love, and affection; 
and that these qualities and attributes alone are the essential con- 
ditions of happiness. \ 

The impressions, of society created by Mr. Thackeray’s works 
are, that amidst 


“The crowd, the hum, the shock of men,” 


two brazen images are universally worshipped and followed, Wealth 
and Distinction; that to these nearly all will “fawn and flatter, 
seek and sue;” that in pursuit of these men will smile on their 
enemies, and look coldly upon their friends; that these are the 
great social magnets that divert the heart from the deep electric 
undercurrent of nature; and that few minds withhold their tribute 
to this general homage. 

But the peculiarity of this exposition is, that the adulation of 
rank is not pictured in a spirit of denunciation or reproof, but in a 
spirit of sympathy. All readers of Thackeray must admit that his 
writings leave this impression. There are also in Mr. Thackeray's 
pictures of society several minor aberrations which detract from 
their reality, and that are noxious in tendency. Of the ideas 
calculated to be derived from these portions of Mr. Thackeray's 
works may be cited the following. That all young men possessing 
a clear title to the epithet of“ gentlemen” are educated at college; 





that it is a symptom of dawning spirit and character in these to 
indulge in “pleasant vices ;” that sons of successful tradesmen, 
merchants, bankers, and men of business are, if honest, vulgar, and 
in no case able to speak their mother tongue correctly; that even 
professional men, surgeons and lawyers wear high-lows (a favourite 
trait in Mr. Thackeray of a plebeian), and, though “ educated,” 
are by no means “ gentlemen.” Is not this Mr. ‘Thackeray's repre- 
sentation of this department of society? Is there a character 
in the industrious classes of life pourtrayed in his writings who 
does not drop his H’s, and who is not invested with the stereo- 
typed marks of vulgarity current amongst novelists? Does there 
figure, on the other hand, in Mr. Thackeray’s pages a “ gentleman” 
whose gentility is not totally independent of industry and purity 
of habits, though it may be associated to some extent with them, 
and the essential conditions of which are not made more to consist 
in personal connections and an outward hauteur and dignity of 
manner P 

The impression of society conveyed by Dickens indicates the 

ursuit of self-interest under a plausible exterior—imposture, in- 
Seren in the character or adopted—prevailing throughout the 
length and breadth of the community. Mr. Dickens illustrates 
that benignant appearance, urbanity of manner, dignity of station, 
a deep responsibility, and a world-wide importance of function, is 
by no means incompatible with an unremitting pursuit of self-inte- 
rest and practice of deception; that business, politics, philan- 
thropy, religion, are eaten into in their single representatives, 
as well as in their very strongholds, by this subtle and invidious 
principle. 

This general truth may not have been first discovered by Mr. 
Dickens; but his has been the peculiar instinct to detect with 
searching scrutiny, and lay bare with keen satire, this element of 
imposture in all its plausible forms and complex conditions. And 
thus, though other writers have presented the public with villains 
enough to people a pandemonium, Dickens has been the most pro- 
minent in laying them before the world in their distinctive and 
practical garbs, exposing in turn the legal, the political, the bene- 
volent, the religious, the social, the public or the domestic— 
humbug. 

We also learn from the example of this author that a novelist, 
if he would in earnest regenerate society, must launch his satire 
not only at miscellaneous characters but at those associated with 
prevailing systems; he must challenge not only the solitary 
straggler on the roads of life, but also the thick crowd that throng 
the processions; he must throw the light of his logic not only 
upon the past and harmless, but also the present, the actual, the 
living, the powerful, the dangerous ; that his scent, like that of a 
bloodhound, must be as intent in the “gardens of roses” as on the 
bleak common ; that thus striking in all directions, he must rely 
for support on all classes ; that drawing down upon himself the 
savage thunder of time-rooted influence and power, he must lean 
for protection not on a clique or a single interest, but society at 
large. Mr. Thackeray, in his representation of human characters, 
impresses the great truth that there is perfection in none; that in 
those generally accepted as without blemish, some weakness or 
imperfection surely lies, which, if it become developed by particu- 
lar circumstances, manifests itself in the strangest inconsistencies 
of conduct, confounding the observer of human nature and casting 
a shadow over virtue itself. Thus Mr. Thackeray shows us the 
gentlest and simplest disposition, ennobled by a long career of duty, 
softened by affection and reverend with years, capable, through 
adverse circumstances and the eternal fallibility of the human 
heart, of absolute injustice. We are shown, in the example of 
perhaps the purest impersonation of female virtue that ever an 
author conceived, a heart wondrous, unfathomable, awe-inspiring 
in its pure depths of love and gentleness, still capable of betraying 
cruelty, harshness, and ingratitude. 

No so striking, but still important, and betraying a peculiar 
faithfulness in the representation of human character, is Mr. 
Thackeray in teaching that not only extreme failings may be 
exhibited from the setting of priceless virtues, but that singular and 
habitual rectitude and amiability of conduct may be united with 
actions quite inconsistent with a very elevated standard of honour; 
that in real life the practica! lines of virtue often run irregularly 

with the imaginary lines of high principle ; that we may be good 
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enough for this world, without being too good; that though the 
waters of evil in some may rise and flood the whole nature, in 
others they will never rise beyond a certain height, but that they 
exist in all. As Mr. Dickens’s specific peculiarity is the discovery 
of imposture in all combinations, so he teaches that good, like evil, 
may be found in the like incongruous mixture of conditions and 
circumstances; that minds of the dingiest hue, so far as they are 
enlightened by education, may be prompted by an affectionate 
‘ nature to the highest exhibition of virtue, to glow with the 
purest thoughts, to construct deeds of charity and love in the 
most perfect and delicate forms, and to be susceptible of the most 
refined and exalting influences. But there is one character upon 
which Mr. Dickens delights to dwell, the conception of an angelic 
tenderness, an infinite virtue, an infinite love, without spot or stain, 
fit for heaven, and spiritualised, though on earth. In regarding 
these of Mr. Dickens’s creations, though we feel they are not of 
earth, we derive from their contemplation a feeling of holiness ; 
we seem to have breathed the incense of virtue, and are affected as 
in regarding some exquisitely chaste, soft, and lovely picture of the 
Madonna. 

Thus though these authors present relative merits and demerits, 
contrasts in genius, manner and views, the minds of both are rare 
mirrors held up to inward and outward nature. Both are great 
teachers. Thackeray will be admired for power and faithfulness of 
execution, Dickens for originality of conception. Thackeray paints 
from nature, Dickens from the mind. Thackeray is an artist, 
Dickens a poet. The same contrast prevails throughout. Dickens 
is creative, Thackeray imitative. And thus, though we meet in 
Thackeray's works characters more absolutely real and human than 
in the works of Dickens, in the latter we behold absolute realities 
of human lineaments in original combinations. ‘Thackeray teaches 
us what human nature really is, Dickens what it might be; and 
both sides of this contrast has its advantages. In regarding the 
droll side of human character, though it may be satisfactory to see 
but the simple truth, it is far more striking and amusing, and quite 
as instructive, to behold the humorous more divested of the dull, 
more intense in wit and marked in character. In the more serious 
aspects of life also, though it is deeply important for us to realise 
clearly the exact truth, it is still salutary and not unedifying to 
catch at times a glimpse of the nobler attributes of humanity de- 
veloped into replete existence. 

Thus Dickens’s philosophy is emulative and elevating ; that of 
Thackeray sobering. Thackeray will inherit the gratitude of 
ang for the remarkable vigour and faithfulness with which he 

as painted his view of the a of life; Dickens for the 
original aspects in which he has pourtrayed it; for the inspired 
light he has thrown into the hitherto hidden nooks and crannies, 
and with which he has adorned the mountain peaks of humanity ; 
and lastly, for the singleness, earnestness, and boldness with which 
he has lent his powers to the denunciation of the social, political, 
and class evils of his own time ; to the impartial exposure of present 
abuse and imposture; to the good of the poor, and to the ever 


opposed but ever moving cause of progress. 
JoserH GoppARD. 


TOO 


THE ENTERPRISING IMPRESARIO. 
CHAPTER VI. 


Tue wild beasts and an occasional open-air concert at the Royal 
Surrey Gardens, are proved to have been more profitable than the 
high-class musical performances, to give which a company took 
the gardens off the hands of the original proprietor. 

It was only when the directors engaged the lion Alboni or the 
Bengal tiger, Reeves, that they could congratulate themselves upon 
receipts adequate to meet expenses; and even the roar of those 
celebrated bipeds failed, after a time, to attract the public to that 
out-of-the-way corner of London in which the gardens are situate. 

Notwithstanding the vast sums spent in their embellishment, 
the grounds never, to my mind, lost their normal desolate appear- 
ance. In spite of the shrubberies and fountains, they obstinately 
belied the title of pleasure-gardens by day, while at night the 
monumental fashion in which the 10,000 variegated lamps were 





distributed made the place look like an illuminated cemetery, and 


the visitors wandering about like so many troubled spirits. ‘Truly, 
the Music Hall is a fine building when seen from the ex- 
terior, but the inside, or the approaches to it, are any- 
thing but comfortable or elegant. And the stagnant pond 
called figuratively an Italian lake! into which the fireworks 
used to fall, and into which (shall I ever forget it?) I saw two 
human beings tumble. The first was an acrobat, who had madly 
proposed to traverse the water on a barrel, and had a right to ex- 
pect a ducking, in which he was not disappointed. He got on 
to his barrel out of a boat, which was tofollow him in case of acci- 
dent. Standing erect for an instant on the tub, he made one 
attempt to roll it, and suddenly, with a splash, disappeared from 
the gaze of the spectators who crowded the borders of the “ Italian 
lake.” The boatmen picked him out of the water, and, nothing 
daunted, he tried again. This time the barrel was moved a few feet 
forward. The spectators cheered in anticipation of the feat being 
performed, but alas! another turn, a {spasmodic effort to keep his 
balance, and down he went once more. Dressed for the occasion 
in the flesh-coloured costume peculiar to his calling, the poor 
acrobat, when he was helped into the boat the second time, was 
hardly to be recognised for the black mud which he brought up 
with him from the bottom of the pond. He declined to make 
another trial, but retired to clean and dry himself amid the groans 
of the lookers-on, leaving it an open question to this day whether 
it be or be not possible to walk upon a barrel in the water. Im- 
mersion No. 2 was more accidental, and might have been attended 
with more serious consequences than that of the ambitious athlete. 
In the gardens is a so-called Venetian terrace, upon which people 
of vivid imagination can lounge, and in their fancy convert the 
pestilential exhalations of the pond into refreshing breezes from 
the Adriatic. “Don’t it smell beautiful?” I once heard a youth- 
ful cockney say to his innamorata, as they were promenading, one 
hot summer night, when the water gave forth a stronger perfume 
than musk. At the extremity of the terrace is a deceptive flight of 
steps leading into the pond, from which a boat used to take the 
pom for a row round Mount Vesuvius—(N.B.—this could only 

e done at the Surrey Gardens, and by permission of that celebrated 


pyrotechnist Mr.Southby), for thesmall chargeof1d.each. At night, 
the terrace being less brilliantly illuminated than the other parts of 
the grounds, this flight of steps was even moredangerous than by day. 


There was no gate or barrier of any kind. ‘ Some one will sure 
walk down those steps into the water,” must have passed through 
the mind of everybody who saw them; and so it happened. One 
crowded night the cry of “A man drowning!” was heard all over 
the gardens. A rush was made for the pond, and there the boat- 
men were to be seen dragging an unfortunate pleasure-seeker out 
of the thick muddy water at the foot of the aforesaid Venetian 
staircase. Entranced by the fumes of his cigar, and perhaps some- 
thing stronger, he had forgotten all sublunary cares, and had been 
wandering about ina happy dreamy state. Chance led him to the 
treacherous steps; he wandered on and down them, when a cold 
dirty bath rudely restored him to his senses and the unpleasant re- 
alities of life. He was extricated ; and as he stood upon the banks 
would, I believe, have been crushed to death by the crowd which 
surrounded him, had it not been that the odour emitted by the 
mire with which he was covered- from head to foot was strong 
enough to keep the people off him. 

_ t always tell you so, Mr. ——,” said to Mr. —— 
the parliamentary agent, who was one of the directors, “I knew 
the man would fall into the lake.” “And why didn’t you say 
so ?” was the curt reply. Misfortune overtook the Surrey Gardens 
company. The expenses exceeded the receipts; the shareholders 
began to grumble (as they always do under such circumstances), 
and most unjustly blamed the directors, who had spared no time or 
trouble to promote the success of the undertaking. The company 
became insolvent, and it was determined to close the gardens. 
—~'s reputation was at stake. A provincial tour, which he 
was about to make, would be ruined if his name was associated with 
the failure. He determined to give the company a certain sum 
for the gardens for a short time, and bring the season to a trium- 
phant termination under his own management. The arrange- 
ments were concluded; ———- was manager and conductor, e 
announced a grand closing festival to take place in three weeks 
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time. The difficulty was to keep the gardens open during the in- 
tervening period. At the end of the first week the band struck 
for payment. It was a Saturday afternoon, after the morning 
concert. A deputation from the orchestra met -—— upon the 
grass plot before the hall, and informed him of their firm determi- 
nation not to perform that evening unless their salaries were paid 
in full. How to gain time ? The deputation would not be satisfied 
with a mere verbal promise; hard cash was the only remedy, and 
nothing else; without that there would be no performance—the 
gardens must be shut. —— began to pray! The friend to 
whom he had written arrived while he was on his knees. no 
sooner saw him than he jumped up exclaiming, “ Le bon Dieu has 
heard my prayer ; there is the man with the money ;” and set the 
musicians on to the supposed Creesus, who had innocently come to 
the gardens to see what was the matter. 
ANTEATER. 





ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. E. T. 
SMITH.—THIS EVENING (Saturday) in English, the First, Second, and 
Fourth Acts of IL TROVATORE: Manrico, Mr. Parkinson, Count di Luna, Mr. 
Sant.ey ; Ferrando, Mr. Patry ; Ruiz, Mr. TerrotT; Azucena, Madame LEMAIRE ; 
and Leonora, Miss Parepa. Conductor—Mr. Henry BiaGrove. To conclude with 
the highly successful pantomime of HARLEQUIN AND TOM THUMB; or, Merlin 
the Magician. The scenery by Mr. William Beverley. Notice.—During the Panto- 
mime the doors open at half-past 6, commence at 7 o’clock. ‘The Pantomime com- 
mences at 9 o'clock each evening. Carriages to be ordered for 11 o’clock. Grand 
Juvenile Night, on Monday Evening next, January 14.—The Lessee having received 
numerous communications from his subscribers and the gorse! intimating a generally 
expressed wish for a Juvenile Performance, he has much pleasure in announcing that 
the same will take place on Monday next, Jan. 14. ‘fhe performance will commence 
at 7 o’clock precisely with the Children’s Great Comic Pantomime, entitled HARLE- 
QUIN AND TOM THUMB; or, Merlin the Magician and the Good Fairies of‘the Court 
of King Arthur, The gorgeous scenery by Beverley, comprising the magnificent trans- 
formation scene. Harlequin, Clown, Pantaloon, and Columbine, by the celebrated 
Lauri Family. Sprites by the Tribe of Arabs. After which, the Second and Fourth 
Acts of IL TROVATORE. Principal characters by Mdlle, Panera, Madame Le- 
maine; Mr. Parkinson, Mr. Parey, and Mr. SantLey. Mdlle Mortaccut will dance 
in the incidental ballet. Early application is necessary to secure places. Box-office 
open from 10 till 4. Doors open at a quarter-past 6, P. i es at 7, 
and the opera at aquarter to 9. Carriages to be ordered for 11 o’clock. Grand Morn- 
ing Performance ofthe Children’s Pantomime of TOM THUMB to-morrow (Satur- 
day), January 12th, commencing at 2 o’clock precisely. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—Lessee, Mr. E. 
SMITH. THIS EVENING (Saturday) Her Majesty’s servants will perform 
the’ new comedy, in two acts, entitled THE ADVENTURES OF A BILLET- 
DOUX. The new grand Comic Christmas Annual, under the title of PETER 
WILKINS ; or, Harlequin and the Flying Women of the Loadstone Island. Scenery 
by Beverley. ‘The opening by Blanchard. Produced under the superintendence of 
Robert Roxby. Harlequins, Mr. Cormack and Mr. St. Maine; Columbines, the 
Misses Guiness ; Pantaloons, Mr. Naylor and Mr. E. R.Martin ; Clowns, Mr. Huline 
and Mr. R. Power, and a little one in by Young Huline; Sprites, by the celebrated 
Lavator Lee Family. Reduced prices as {usual. Open at half-past 6; commence at 
7 o'clock. Box-office open from 10 till 5. . 














NOTICES. 

To ApvVERTISERS.—Advertisers are informed, that for the future the 
Advertising Agency of the THe Musica Wor tp is established 
at the Magazine of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 229 
Regent Street, corner of Little Argyle Street (First Floor). Ad- 
vertisements can be received as late as Three o’Clock P.M., on 
Fridays—but not later. Payment on delivery. 


Three lines (about 30 words) .. ... 2s, 6d. 
Every additional line (10 words)... «+ 6d. 


To PusiisHERs AND ComposERs.—All Music for Review in THE 
MvsicaL Wortp must henceforward be forwarded to the Editor, 
care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 229 Regent Street. 
A List of every Piece sent for Review will appear on the Satur- 
day following in Tue Musica, Wortp. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THE Musica Wor xp. 
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\ oem will our readers say if we talk politics to them 

to-day, and above all, Russian politics? But we have 
an excuse at hand. No one can write a complete account of 
the French Revolution without speaking of its great musical 





accompaniment, the Marseillaise ; and similarly, there are 
musical works which cannot be satisfactorily described with- 
out some serious reference to historical and political events 
with which they are intimately connected, or on which they 
are founded. Indeed, every subject is connected, nearly or 
remotely, with every other subject. Once a German critic, 
in writing a paper on Correggio’s Ecce homo! thought it 
necessary to ask himself, by way of preface—“An homo deus 
esse potest ?” and occupied twenty-four pages in giving his 
answer. This was unfair to his readers, who were for the 
most part painters and amateurs of painting, and we shall 
take care not to follow the example of the Teutonic pedant. 
Still, if we wished to communicate to the Japanese some 
particulars about Mr. Macfarren’s Charles 11, though we 
should not begin by writing an essay on the Civil War, the 
Protectorate and the Restoration, we should think it neces- 
sary to tell them who Charles II. was; and as we desire at 
present to give some information about Glinka’s Life for the 
Tzar to English readers (who know quite as little of Russia 
as the Japanese do of England), we feel called upon in the 
first place to state who the Tzar was, for whom somebody 
gave his life, who the somebody was who gave it, and under 
what circumstances it was given. 

May we here, without being accused of imitating our Ger- 
man friend, ask why the English know so little of Russia, 
which during the last forty years has produced so many emi- 
nent men in literature and the arts? “Europe,” says M. 
Herzen, “knows less of Russia than Cesar before invading 
it knew of Gaul,” and certainly the accounts which Russian 
writers have given us of their country are not calculated to 
make us long to form any intimate acquaintance with it. 
The literature of Russia is absolutely unknown to us, though 
all the works of Poushkin and Lermontoff have been trans- 
lated into German, and about a quarter of what Gogol has 
written into French.* However, the best informed of our 
painters know the works of Brouloff by reputation, the cele- 
brated bronze horses by Baron Klodt were seen at the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, and we now can form some idea of Rus- 
sian music through Prince Galitzin and his highly interesting 
Russian Concerts. 

There are many tests by which to measure the degree of 
civilisation that a nation has arrived at, but none more cer- 
tain than its proficiency in the fine arts, and it will be a 
curious thing if by this time next year, we know more of 
Russia through its music, than through its literature or 
through any branch of its history. Such will assuredly be 
the case, for not only has Prince Galitzin made arrange- 
ments for another series of concerts, in which will be pre- 
sented specimens of the music of Glinka, Bartnianski, 
Makaroff, Alabieff, and other Russian composers (among 
whom the Prince himself must not be forgotten), but he also 
intends to produce next season, at one of our English thea- 
tres, Glinka’s operatic masterpiece, the aforesaid "Life for 
the Tzar. The English version of this work is being pre- 
pared by a writer of whom it would be little to say, that he 
is the best of our librettists; and Prince Galitzin, who was 
the intimate friend and (we believe), the pupil of Glinka, 
will of course superintend its production. It offers wonder- 
ful opportunities for novel and picturesque costumes, and 
equally novel and ‘picturesque scenery (such, for instance, as 
the Polish camp, the Kremlin by m-onlight, &c.). The music 
not only very beautiful and highly dramatic, but from the 





* Our dramatic readers will perhaps be glad to know that one of the 
two most remarkable comedies in the Russian language, Grief from 
Wit, by Griboiedoff, has been translated into English, 
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national character of the melodies, possesses an originality 
which to English ears would be most striking. The story too 
is exceedingly dramatic, and as we have already given the 
reader to understand, belongs to an interesting period of 
Russian history—the period of the great war between Russia 
and Poland, when Moscow fell into the possession of the 
Poles, and was afterwards liberated (1612) by Prince Po- 
jarski and Minin the cattle dealer of Nijni-Novgorod ; 
when Michael, the first of the Romanoffs, was elected Tzar, 
and when the young monarch, but for the devotion of a 
peasant named Ivan Soussannin, would have been taken 
prisoner by the Polish army, and in all probability executed. 

Minin, the butcher or cattle-dealer of Nijni-Novgorod, is 
the most popular figure in Russian history, which is sup- 
posed, by those who have never studied it, while exhibiting 
plenty of tyrants, to present no patriots. -The humble 
citizen of Nijni, after rallying his fellow-townsmen around 
him, assuaged the jealousies existing between the Russian 
chiefs of parties, and called upon Prince Pojarski to place 
himself at the head of his countrymen. After four days’ 
incessant fighting the patriots reached Moscow, and put to 
flight the Grand Hetman Chodkievisez, who occupied the 
city in the name of the Polish king. The Polish garrison, 
or a portion of it, defended themselves obstinately from the 
Kremlin, but were at length compelled to surrender. Du- 
ring the struggle between the invaders and the inhabitants 
Moscow was reduced to ashes, and the Russians suffered as 
much from the Christian Poles as they had suffered from 
the Mahomedan ‘Tartars. The patriotism of Minin and 
Pojarski is commemorated in a monument, in which the 
citizen of Nijni is represented calling upon the prince to 
assume the chief command. This monument, a vigorous and 
effective piece of sculpture, stands in the Red Place, outside 
the Kremlin walis, to the astonishment of those tourists to 
Moscow who have been in the habit of regarding the Polish 
question only from the Lord Dudley Stuart and Mansion- 
House-ball point of view. 

After the election of the Tzar Michael, the chief of a band 
of Polish invaders, who were endeavouring to take him pri- 
soner, happened to fallin with this Soussannin. ‘They inter- 
rogated him as to the Tzar’s place of concealment, and he 
offered to reveal it if they would accompany him. The 
proposition having been eagerly accepted, the loyal pea- 
sant led them to a wood from which it was impossible to find 
an issue, and then boldly declared to them that to save the 
life of the Tzar he had determined to sacrifice his own. It 
was accordingly sacrificed, and in commemoration of his de- 
votion the inhabitants of the village in which he lived are 
to this day exempted from the payment of certain taxes, 
while Ivan Soussannin himself has not only had a monument 
erected to him in his birthplace, but has also had the honour 
of being made the hero of a popular three-act opera. 

A writer in this journal spoke some months ago of one of 
the songs from Ivan Soussannin (or “ Life for the Tzar”) as 
“ full of the most plaintive tenderness.” The grand national 
hymn fromthe same work was heard (under the direction of 
Prince Galitzin) and loudly applauded at the Floral Hall ; 
the Polish March was played with great success at one of 
Prince Galitzin’s concerts at the St. James’s Hall; then there 
is a trio, which, as the readers of Letters from the Baltic will 
remember, threw Lady Eastlake into ecstasies ; a magnificent 
patriotic air, which the loyal, enthusiastic peasant sings at 
the moment of martyrdom; and an admirable concerted piece, 
in which the happy Jvan and his fair betrothed take part, 
and which is sung on the stage, while the gradual approach 
of the Polish army, which is to strike terror into the hearts 





of the Muscovites, is indicated in the orchestra. But de- 
scriptions of music are always tedious, and the music of 
Life for the Tzar will be heard before long in its proper 
place, that is to say, on the operatic stage. 


—__+— 


MPLITUDE is one of the principal elements of the sub- 
lime. Vastness of extent, height, or depth, fills the mind 
with wonder and admiration, and prepares it, as it were, for a 
conception of infinity of space. The contemplation of the 
sea or a boundless plain elevates our thoughts, and produces 
an idea of grandeur and magnificence beyond any other ob- 
ject in nature. Even in matters of utility, the imagination 
is gratified by what is stupendous and gigantic, and invari- 
ably associates what is little with what is weak and futile. 
Free speculation is prone to consider that a public structure 
cannot be too extensive, a ship too huge, a steeple too lofty. 
What is most accommodating we are apt to think is most 
useful, and believe that everything is gained when space is 
mastered. But as the human senses are restricted to a very 
narrow sphere, and as Nature herself is circumscribed by 
certain boundaries, it is worth while reflecting whether there 
are not limitations to all objects intended for man’s benefit, 
and whether what is meant for the purposes of utility may 
not have a line of demarcation from either side of which it 
will deviate into inefficiency or utter uselessness. It will be 
granted at once that a ship may be too big, since its size may 
render it available in the deepest waters only, whereby its 
chief advantage as a conveyance from shore to shore would 
be lost. That a church, also, may be too capacious, we think, 
cannot be denied, for it is noless necessary for those attend- 
ing divine service to hear the preacher than contemplate the 
deity. In most of our cathedrals and many of our parish churches 
a clergyman, as far as the majority of the congregation is 
concerned, might just as well deliver his sermon from the 
vestry as from the pulpit. The vast area in the midst of 
which he is placed—vast in width, depth, and height— 
absorbs nine-tenths of the speaker’s words, and those only 
can hear him who are within the immediate focus of the 
sound of his discourse. The congregation takes its leave, 
instructed only in part, and many blame the preacher’s enun- 
ciation or their own ears for not having heard distinctly, 
when the fault lay entirely in the size of the building. And 
this brings us to the subject in hand. 

A performance of the Messiah on a scale of unusual gran- 
deur and completeness is announced to take place at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, on Friday, the 25th inst., in aid of the funds for 
the “purchase of the new organ” (which recently, by the 
way, figured conspicuously in Mr. E. T. Smith’s Alhambra). 
Six hundred performers, we are told, are to be employed in 
giving effect to Handel’s sublime music ; and the execution, 
it is confidently anticipated, will surpass anything heard 
previously within the walls of the great metropolitan Cathe- 
dral. So speaks the official document. A body of six hun- 
dred singers and players in St. Paul’s may reasonably be 
estimated as holding the same relation to the building as the 
three thousand of the Handel Commemoration Festival to 
the central transept of the Crystal Palace. How little the 
performance of the three thousand fell short of expectation 
we need not now record. ‘The central transept of the Sy- 
denham Palace was found too big even for so large a force 
of choristers and instrumentalists, while the voices of the 
soloists, beyond the immediate neighbourhood of the platform, 
were all but lost in immensity of space. Nay, it was said 
that ten thousand voices and instruments, though all sang 
and played, would, in the great Handel orchestra, have 
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failed to produce an effect equal to that of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society’s “seven hundred ” at Exeter Hall, even though 
these do not all invariably sing and play. It follows, therefore, 
we think, that the performance of the Messiah in the south 
transept of St. Paul’s Cathedral will not realise the expecta- 
tions of its originators. The area is; too large to allow of 
the sound of the voices being distributed equally to all parts 
of the audience, and many of the instruments will not be 
heard at all. Such was the result at Sydenham ; such will 
be the result on Ludgate Hill. It is only right the public 
should be informed of what they have to expect. No doubt 
the sight will be magnificent and imposing in the extreme. 
The new decorations and garniture will be exhibited in 
the most striking light; the thunders of the new organ 
will shake the building with its ! reverberations ; the 
beauty of the fair visitors will shine out pure and re- 
splendent; their ¢ournures will declare themselves most 
fashionable and unexceptionable; the stewards and officials 
be most polite and attentive ; the canons look authoritative ; 
the beadles important ; while looming down on all, from its 
eyrie in the clouds, the mighty dome will spread its canopy, 
like a shield interposed between heaven and the audience, 
yet not near enough to ward off the inclemency of the 
season, which, unless in the meanwhile the pluvial god suc- 
ceed in overwhelming the serried ranks of General Jack 
Frost, cannot fail greatly to interfere with the gratification 
to be derived from the performance. ‘To many, therefore, 
who feel inclined to regard the music asa secondary conside- 
ration, the “ festival,” as it is called, at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
will prove an undoubted treat. That, however, Handel will 
be worthily represented we cannot be persuaded, although 
the most splendid anticipations are held out by the pro- 
tectors. 


eee, Ces 


bee Monday Popular Concerts have invaded the provinces, 

laid siege to Glasgow, Edinburgh, Newcastle, Bradford, 
Manchester, and Liverpool, and taken them successively by 
storm. Among those who know how widely a taste for 
music has been spreading of recent years in the country, 
there could have existed little doubt as to the issue of the 
Messrs. Chappell’s enterprise. This, however, by no means 
weakens the sense of gratification with which we,—who, 
from the beginning, have acknowledged the excellent tendency 
of the quartet concerts at St. James’s Hall (the true and 
genuine “People’s Philharmonic,”)—make record of their 
triumphs in the splendid music-rooms of Scotland, Northum- 
berland, Yorkshire, and Lancashire. It is to the credit of 
Bradford, by the way, that it should have taken the initia- 
tive in the new speculation. Bradford was first to build a 
music-hall, and first to set up a great music festival. Leeds 
followed, some six years later, and six years hence, perhaps, 
will venture on a “Monday Popular Concert.” Vivat 
Bradford! The emporium of wool may not (as some insist) 
be able to boast a “Spark” of musical genius; but Samuel 
Smith, Esq., and oratorio Jackson know how to appreciate 
it in others, and we congratulate them on this fresh proof of 
their intelligence and spirit. 

For details of the provincial campaign—which (in the un- 
avoidable absence of Mr. S. Arthur Chappell), has been 
directed by his energetic representative, Mr. Jarrett,—we 
must refer the reader to our provincial summary. It is 
agreeable to find the local papers unanimous in their expres- 
sions of approval, and not less so to peruse so much sensible 
and healthy criticism in their columns. Manchester and 
Liverpool have long been noted for the ability of their musi- 
cal reviewers, and if we may judge by the Evening Courant 





(now so admirably conducted by our valued contributor, Mr. 
James Hannay), Auld Reekie has at length thrown her 
sword into the scale, and with plain right to challenge 
competition. All this says more and more for the progress 
that art is achieving in Great Britain; and as so compara- 
tively small a number of the instrumental compositions for the 
chamber which the recognised masters have bequeathed to 
the world, are familiar even to the largest and most crowded 
provincial towns, the compact little phalanx of missionaries 
from St. James’s Hall have plenty of honourable labour cut 
out for them. It is to be hoped that the result of their first 
“circuit,” may justify other undertakings of a like nature, 
whenever opportunity shall offer. Manchester is better 
informed than its fellow towns and cities—thanks to 
the exertions and long residence of Mr. Charles Hallé, 
the minstrel elect of the wealthy merchants of Lanca- 
shire, who listen to his music without cotton in their heads, 
much less in their ears; but to other places such programmes 
and performances as those of the Monday Popular Concerts 
must open a new vein of intellectual enjoyment, the cultiva- 
tion of which can hardly fail to produce good fruits. One 
excellent result is likely to ensue. Their example will, of 
course, lead to emulation, and emulation to the institution of 
similar undertakings in all parts of the country where music 
is (and where is it not?) a favourite recreation. This pro- 
bable multiplication of Monday Popular Concerts must bring 
with it, as an inevitable consequence, a multiplication of 
quartet players; and thus a school of fiddlers may be estab- 
lished and nurtured in the country, as formerly there used 
to be a school of actors. York and Lancashire may organise 
their musical circuits, as of old they organised their dramatic 
circuits ; and in this case future directors of the Philhar- 
monic Society would stand in no fear of dissolution, through 
the unfair and encroaching egotism of future Italian-opera 
managements. We should draw our musicians from the 
provinces as we draw our soldiers and our sailors. 


~_— 


Master Drew Dean’s Concert took place on Monday last, 
the 7th inst., at the Albion Hall, Dalston, and was well attended. 
Master Dean was encored in a fantasia for the flute on English 
airs, by Carte, and Miss Amelia May received the same compli- 
ment in a song by Harrison, entitled “ All Nature’s gay,” accom- 
panied on the flute by Master Dean. Mr. J. Hill also gained 
much applause in a duet for violin and pianoforte with Master 
Dean. ‘Two amateurs, Messrs, Frank Hanley and H. Osborne, 
sang, but their extreme nervousness partially, if not wholly, im- 
paired their means of utterance. 


Mypperron Hati.—Mr. H.W. Jackson recently gave his first 
concert of the season here, assisted by the following artists :—Miss 
Harrington, Miss Anne Cox, Mrs. Robert Paget, Messrs. S. Cham- 
pion, A. Lester, H. Buckland, and the Amphion Star Union. 

ianoforte, Messrs, Bird and Gardner. Conductor, Mr. Hubbevd. 


America.—News from the far west is unusually scant this 
month ; whether it be that entrepreneurs refrain from providing 
novelties about the holy season, or that nearly all musical enter- 
tainments are laid aside during the period of festivity, it is difficult 
to say. A first-rate performance at the last concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York is chronicled by the New York 
correspondent of Dwight’s Journal of Music, and the programme 
given entire, which we quote :— 

Part L—Symphony, No. 6, La Pastorale, Op. 68, in F, Beethoven; 
concerto for pianoforte, in A minor, Op. 54, R. Schumans. Part Il.— 
Festkisenge, Poéme Symphonique (1st time), F. Liszt; Grande Fan- 
taisie Russe, for violoncello, A. Kummer; Paraphrase de Concert, for 
piano, “ Rigoletto,” P. Liszt; overture, ** Jubilee,” Weber. 

The writer is altogether silent about Liszt’s two pieces—a pity, 
since we should like to have heard Young America’s opinion con- 
cerning the friend and disciple of Richard Wagner, and the most 
unflinching champion of the Music of the Future. 
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LUDWIG RELLSTAB.* 


Tue place occupied by Rellstab’s efforts in the more extended 
sphere of polite literature will be properly appreciated by the 
biographer, who enters into all the details of the case. We 
ropose merely to throw a light over the influence exercised by 
fis writings and opinions on matters connected with art-culture in 
Berlin. With him there has been extinguished a prominent 
mental element in society here. In him we possessed, for many 
years, the promoter of all movements whence art-culture was 
developed, or by which it was purified—the representative of 
public opinion on it, The man who was able to guide the views 
of the masses, and fascinate them by his words, must have pos- 
sessed a peculiar power, most unmistakeably conscious of its effect, 
and imbued with all the more authority from the jfact, that it 
cannot capriciously talk people over, but demands an independent 
judgment. 

Next to his talent, and talent under all circumstances pur- 
sues its own path, the peculiar course of culture distinguishing 
Ludwig Rellstab’s life, will aid materially in explaining his im- 
portance. The years of his childhood and youth date back to the 
time of fertile ideas and imposing deeds in the German fatherland. 
Classic literature had just penetrated, body and bone, into the 
educated world, and romanticism was putting forth its most 
luxuriant blossoms. Between the two, among the people, were 
the rough contrasts of debasement and elevation, all exciting cir- 
cumstances, which necessarily assisted a boy of a peculiar and 
strongly marked disposition. The family relations and domestic 
matters by which the boy’s first notions were suggested, were 
likewise of a favourable description. 

At the period when Ludwig Rellstab was born in Berlin 
(April 13th, 1799), his father, a man of liberal education, espe- 
cially on the subject of music, possessed a considerable establish- 
ment as a thookeciien, music publisher and printer. Regular 
concerts, with a full band, used to be given in his house, so that 


the artistic feeling of his son was awakened by hearing the works 
of Sebastian, Emanuel, and Friedemann Bach, Mozart, and other 
masters. During the summer, the family resided at a small villa 
in the Thiergarten}, which, being then in its natural uncultivated 
state, afforded the boy plenty of places to play in, while it also 


excited the most delicious feelings in his poetical mind. His 
mother was a model of the most noble womanly qualities. (n the 
occasion of his making a journey, in the year 1821, to Weimar, 
Zelter recommended him to Géthe, “ for the sake of his excellent 
mother, of whom he had been very fond.” The incitement, also, 
to action which he derived from his playfellows, especially from his 
cousin, Wilhelm Hiring (Willibald Alexis) may not have been 
without influence upon his growing capabilities. 

For the nonce, however, as we ‘learn from Rellstab’s own con- 
fession, these capabilities were principally displayed in the manu- 
facture of pasteboard articles and fireworks, and in executing 
conjuring tricks, it being an interesting and curious fact, that the 
first notice Rellstab wrote for the Vossische Zeitung, was a criticism 
on a conjuror, who gave his performances near the house of Rell- 
stab’s father, in the Thiergarten. Lellstab was then twelve 
years of age. His father, who used, as a musical critic, to furnish 
articles for the paper from time to time—prevailed on the boy, 
who was rather advanced in his German school studies, to write 
the report, which was kindly accepted by the then editor, Profes- 
sor Catel. In other branches of Rhecsie, it is said that the per- 
formances of the young author were not particularly conspicuous, 
although at the Joachimsthal and Werder gymnasiums, which he 
attended, he enjoyed the good fortune of being under such cele- 
brated teachers as Bernhardi, Zumpt, Twesten, Lange, and Spil- 
lecke. It is true that the period in question was that of the most 
lively and enthusiastic sympathy for the welfare of the Prussian 
and German fatherland. When the pupils of the third class, who 
were old enough to bear arms, although tolerably ill acquainted 
with their Latin dictionary, advanced in brilliant uniform to meet 
their younger schoolfellows ; when the masters, who had previously 





* From the Vossische Zeitung. 
at ene Gardens,” now a favourite resort of the people of 
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bestowed only{blame on them, shook hands at parting, and pressed 
them to their heart, we do not think they were adopting the best 
plan to keep up the taste for Curtius or Julius Cesar in the 
youngsters left behind. “Tears of the tenderest emotion,” so 
Rellistab himself tells us, “ fill my eyes even now, as with hair grown 
grey, and my life drawing to its close, I write down these lines 
recalling the sad and yet never-to-be-forgotten delicious hours of 
my youth and boyhood.”- That the great events of the time did 
not produce a merely transient impression upon him, was proved 
. his most determined resolution to embrace the career of arms. 

is father used frequently to have violent disputes with him on 
this subject. 

Meanwhile the secund campaign had begun, and his father had 
died suddenly of apoplexy while out walking. The youth, now in 
his sixteenth year, could no longer resist the impulse of his heart ; 
KGrner’s songs of freedom, set to Weber’s vigorous melodies, were 
whirling around on his brain. He offered himself as a recruit to 
the Colomb’sches regiment of hussars, and was accepted. He was, 
however, dismissed after his first period of service, because one of 
his eyes, which was weak, became entirely useless. His determi- 
nation was extraordinary, possessing a touch of obstinacy. He 
succeeded in prevailing on his guardian to allow him to enter the 
Military School, and it was not long before he was promoted to be 
mathematical master and officer. The assiduous youth had thus 
gained a starting-point for independent exertion, and, with his 
restless love of work, a sentiment shooting out in the most opposite 
directions, he was enabled to concentrate his strength and fix his 
eye steadily on certain objects. 

The peaceful state of affairs in Germany—a state of affairs 
continually affording fresh foundations for artistic activity— 
awakened or collected in Berlin all kinds of intellect, and intro- 
duced Rellstab into the midst of the busy throng. Ludwig 
Berger and Bernhard Kle‘1 constituted the centre of a new 
musical epoch. The youthful Rellstab joined them. Ludwig 
Devrient shone as a star of the first magnitude in the theatrical 
world; Zelter occupied the place of honour among the represen- 
tatives of serious, respectable old men; E. T. A. Hoffman was an 
original on the domains of music, painting, poetry, and even juris- 
prudence; old Korner and Streckfuss furnished, in their way, 
considerable incitement to literary efforts; while Rungenhagen, 
W. Bach, and G. Reichardt joined the narrower circle of musical 
activity. It was said that men so universally gifted ought to 
light and maintain the fire of intellectual and artistic life at one 
common point of reunion. As such a point, the younger Liedertafel 
was founded by Rellstab, Klein and Berger. Zelter did not 
hesitate becoming an honorary member. Rellstab was the poet of 
the association, and that which was called into existence by the 
free intercourse of the members re-echoed far and wide, exer- 
cising a decided influence on the taste for,art evinced by the 
educated classes. 

Rellstab’s musical studies, which, during this time, had been 
neglected, but for which his strict father had laid a solid foun- 
dation, were again resumed. Berger and Klein, who not unfre- 
quently used to take a delight in listening to the young officer's 
extemporisir + on the pianoforte, took him as their pupil, guiding 
him to correctness of composition, reading scores with him, and 
initiating him into the depths of Mozart’s and Beethoven’s com- 
positions. 

On a course of such irregular, although serious work, his duties 
as teacher at the brigade school exerted, besides many other dis- 
agreeable results, a paralysing effect. Rellstab always spoke of 
the military profession with the highest respect, and among his 
most intimate friends he numbered officers of high rank ; the sym- 
pathies of his life, however, had their roots in a very different soil. 
He resigned his commission, and, as, after the decease of his 
mother, he had inherited a competency, he was easily enabled to 
discover the paths which conducted his talent to maturity. ; 

His friends had long perceived and appreciated his poetical 
powers. It was partly owing to their influence, and partly to a 
plan which he had formed in his own mind, that he resolved on 
attempting to divert German opera into new channels, so that the 
literary foundation for the music — be included in the domain 
of independent art, properly so called. He wrote the words of 
Dido, and Klein composed the music. Berger was enraptured 
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with the subject and its treatment, of which he had been informed 
by Rellstab; C. M. von Weber, in Dresden, Tieck, and J ean Paul 
valued the work highly (Rellstab’s correspondence contains proofs 
of this), and formed their estimate of the author's talent accord- 
ingly, although a considerable number of lyrical poems had already 
laid the earlier foundations of his reputation. ‘The first representa- 
tion of Dido took place on the 15th of October 1823, the birthday 
of the present king. The opera was revived in the year 1827, and 
once more performed in 1854, but it never achieved a decided 
success. We will return to Rellstab’s theatrical labours presently. 

Meanwhile, he transferred his place of residence to Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder, in order to be able to undertake, free from interrup- 
tion, greater works. He here drew up the plot for his tragedy of 
Karl der Kiihne, which he afterwards completed at Weimar. He 

now commenced his travels, continuing them almost every year to 
his death, for the purpose of obtaining on the one hand, by inter- 
course with eminent persons or suggestive characters in the social 
and artistic world, muiter for his productions, and, on the other, 
in order to elevate himself by the charms and magnificence of na- 
ture, which he loved like a child. 

We accompany him with interest to Dresden, where, durin 
1821, he passed a pleasant time—associating, as he did, with C. M. 
von Weber and Ludwig Tieck—and, ae took a great in- 
terest in the celebrated evening readings of Tieck; to Bairenth, 
where Jean Paul most cordially welcomed him in the bosom of his 
family, and where in the “ Fantaisie” and “ Eremitage,” now so 
well known through the “ Siebenkis,” and more especially in the 
little hostelry of the wonderful “ Frau Rollwenzel,” he enjoyed 
many hours of the most interesting conversation, and conceived the 
highest respect for the great poet; to Weimar, where he made 
a lengthened sojourn; where he was a constant visitor of 
Githe’s daughter-in-law, Ottilie von G6the, and where, on 
several evenings, he was present, with Zelter, at the parties 
in Géthe’s house, often deeply moved by the great poet, 
but, as a general rule, not feeling captivated by his aristocratic 
and reserved demeanour, particularly when he remembered Jean 
Paul. We here find him making the acquaintance of Johanna 
Schossenhauer —the mother of the celebrated philosopher — 
Hummel, Riemer and Eberwein. We likewise are informed of an 
interesting evening at Gothe’s, when Zelter introduced his pupil, 
Felix Mendelssohn, then twelve years old, to the prince of poetry, 
filling the latter with surprise and admiration at the boy’s great 
musical talent. 

In Heidelberg, Rellstab formed the acquaintance of Kreuzer, 
and that original, Thibaut, so esteemed for his old Italian Gesang- 
verein, and whose work, on the Purity of Music, created a sensa- 
tion in its time. Welcker, Moriz Arndt, A. W. von Schlegel, 
P. Hebel, and Caroline Pichler pass before our gaze, and we 
possess from Rellstab’s pen characteristic sketches, which, with as 
much penetration as love, exhibit to us the sayings and doings of 
these various individuals. What captivates us most, however, is 
Rellstab’s intercourse, in 1825, with Beethoven, the sick genius, 
nearly crushed by his mournful fate. What we glean from this 
residence of Rellstab in Vienna is not important in an artistic 
light ; he often visited Beethoven, and conversed with him by 
means of a writing-tablet; but, as far as Rellstab is concerned, 
the Beethoven conversations are worthy of attention, because the 
touching tenderness with which the young poet was treated called 
forth, in his ReiseMittheilungen, one of those admirable sketches, 
where overflowing sensibility and respect for the object described 
go hand in hand with the most artistic form of style. 

If we cast a glance over the career of our friend up to this time, 
and also recollect the condition of political newspapers at that 
period, as well as the limited interest possessed by the articles for 
the general reading public, it cannot be denied that a man of Rell- 
stab’s talent, thus cultivated and precisely in its prime, would, if 
gained over for a journal, invest with preponderating importance 
any paper for which his services might be secured. In addition to 
this 1s the fact, that on returning from his interesting travels in 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, to Berlin, Rellstab found that 
capital in a state of art-enthusiasm produced by Henrietta Sontag, 
and which formed a glaring contrast to his travelling impressions. 
A reflex of his opinions on this head is to be found in the saucily 
satirical sketch of character, published under the title of Die schine 











Henrietta, a sketch, in which so delicately clear a light, mening in 
in a literary sense, was cast upon sundry individuals in Berlin, be- 
sides the fair idol of the day, that the author’s reputation in the 
capital was firmly established from that moment, For a feuilleton 
writer the ground was sufficiently prepared ; the only thing needed 
was the seed from which not only the varied pictures of Berlin 
society, but also the serious truths of scientific and artistic life shut 


up. 

The then editor of the Vossische Zeitung was Herr Lessing, a 
commissary of justice, and descended from a branch of the family 
of the celebrated poet and critic of the same name. This gentle- 
man secured the young author’s services. On the 31st October, 
1826,-Rellstab’s first criticism appeared in the Vossische Zeitung. 
His talent for communicating art-impressions, and conveying in 
his writings the innermost thoughts of the public, went on increase 
ing year by year, and attained its culminating point in 1847, after 
which date the political life of Germany, nay, more, of Europe, 
entered a completely new phase. Pecuniary losses, occasioned by 
the year of the revolution, and many other dispiriting causes, 
crippled, in some degree, his mental energy. His opinions and 
feelings would not accommodate themselves to the new development 
of political life, and he abandoned a considerable portion of his 
usual labours. We must, therefore, bear in mind the period we 
have mentioned if we would properly appreciate the services he 
rendered to newspaper literature. 

With the greatest possible impartiality—for the love of truth 
shall have as great a share as friendship in our sketch—we will go, 
through Rellstab’s musical criticisms belonging to this part of our 
subject. We are presented with a picture gallery of the artistic 
individualities who shone, during a period of more than twenty 
years, in the art-firmament of the educated world. We first read 
notices of Mad. Sontag, Catalani, Schechner, Sessi, Heinefetter, 
and Milder. Subsequent years make us acquainted with Hummel, 
Fraulein von Schiatzel, Paganini, and Schréder-Devrient. ‘To 
these we must add the names of Mendelssohn, Kalkbrenner, Wild, 
the Brothers Miiller, and Mad. Schechner-Wagen. After 1835, 
there appear in the foreground artists better Enows, and more 
popular at the present day. Among these we make the 
acquaintance in their most brilliant impersonations, of the more or 
less important members of the Theatre Royal, who belonged for 
some time to that establishment. Herren Bader, Mantius, Krause, 
the ladies Von Fassmann, Louise Schlegel (Mad. Késter), and 
Tuczeck, excite our lively interest, while the concert-room, as 
well as the stage, is from time to time transiently illuminated Ly 
stars of the greatest splendour. Clara Novello and Pauline Garcia 
the Sisters Milanollo and Jenny Lind, Vieuxtemps, Thalberg, De 
Bériat; Liszt, and other great artists come under this category. 
There is no scarcity either of elaborate judgments on eminent art 
productions, ,both novelties and revivals. We read with lively 
interest minutely-critical notices of Bach’s Passionsmusik, of 
Fidelio, of Bernhard Klein’s David, of Liwe’s Sieben Schlifer, of 
Mendelssohn’s music to A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and of 
other works. 

Rellstab’s musical education reposed upon undoubted talent. 
The latter was, however, not so highly developed, so far as techni- 
cal matters and the syntax of the art were concerned, as to enable 
him to write a pre or a quartet. That the power of doing 
so is necessary in a critic, will, however, be asserted only by an 
artist who may, perhaps, have learnt something, but who is deficient 
in the best and most requisite qualification. It is true that the 
technical and theoretical education of the critic must not be so far 
below the productions criticised, that he cannot see his way clearly 
everywhere, even in the score of a great work of art. But it must 
be remembered, that Rellstab wrote for a political paper, and for 
readers who desired to be informed from ier to day, of what was 
going forward in the world. This object is satisfied by an innate 
taste for art, a general esthetical education, the power of describ- 
ing a thing popularly, and a warmth of sentiment which can excite 
sympathy and enthusiasm for art and artists. Critics like Fink, 

ottfried Weber, and in some degree, Roclilitz, can give the 
musician many a suggestion worth remembering; but whether the 
divine spark lurks within his work or production, they will not 
always be competent to say. In difficult cases, Rellstab could not 
do the first, but he was always able to do the last. 
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The task which he more particularly imposed on himself was to 
introduce the susceptible and educated men of the non-professional 
public and dilettant: into the magic realms of tone, and to foster in 
them a love for what is beautiful and grand in art. His decisions 
were, therefore, in most cases, of a positive nature, and seldom 
crushing ; it was only when vanity and arrogance, qualities so 
frequently found in artists, came glaringly under his notice, that 
he cast into the scale the whole weight of his eloquent language 
and love for what is unconditionally beautiful. In all things, but 
more especially in his dealings with his opponents, he was frank 
and outspoken, accepting the combat even where he foresaw a de- 
feat. All the worse for him! Openness and truth were funda- 
mental traits in his character. as he defeated in his contest 
with Spontini? The evidence is now tolerably complete. What 
share personal excitability had in the quarrel we will not inquire ; 
both the persons concerned suffered and were punished. 

With creative artists, Rellstab was mostly conscientiously severe 
In this he was swayed by moral motives; art occupied so higha 
position in his eyes that he regarded an unsuccessful artist’s 
career as the most unfortunate of all existences. Whoever starts 
with the notion that a critic must never be mistaken, and that it is 
a capital crime for him to contradict himself once in his 
life, may take as an answer many a beautiful confession of 
Rellstab’s, such, for instance, as :—‘ With regard to my artistic 
errors and mistakes—how many have I committed, and how 
frequently, even now, am I doubtful whether I was right at first 
or afterwards. Ido not spare myself, but give myself up with 
my contradictions and changing views. I stick to the French 
= that ‘he who never changed his opinion never had one.’ ” 

ightly understood, this proverb contains a truth well worthy of 
our attention. When lching back over Rellstab’s criticisms, we 
linger with heartfelt delight over the notices more especially de- 
dicated to some particular impersonation or to the artist indivi- 
dually. This delineation of Leonore and Donna Anna, as per- 
formed by Mad. Schréder-Devrient in the year 1831; of the 
funeral service in honour of Klein, in 1832; of Fraulein Schechner 
in Iphigenia and Fidelio, in 1829; of Liszt’s concerts, in 1841-43; 
but above all, his criticisms on the sisters Milanollo; the parts 
played by Jenny Lind from 1844 to 1846 ; and the artistic, loving 
memorial erected by him, in 1847, to that noble pair, Fanny 
Hensel and her brother Felix Mendelssohn, are specimens of 
characteristic musical criticism, in which fine critical perception 
plays quite as important a part as an ardent disposition entirely 
engrossed by its subject and held captive by the omnipotence of 
art. 

Notwithstanding many an erroneous opinion with regard to 
details, Rellstab was always right in the longrun. For the im- 
pressions of what is conditionally and what is unconditionally 
beautiful he possessed a degree of susceptibility which seized on 
anything certainly and quickly, and had the right word, the most 
intelligible and pe away most happy turns for what was to be 
described. This delicacy of poseee on his part was not ac- 
knowledged by unprofessional men alone, but even by artists, and 
we recollect some expressions of approval, nay, more, of astonish- 
ment, on the subject from Mendelssohn, who, as is well known, 
never hesitated to say freely what he thought. We are rendered 
acquainted with the humorous side of Rellstab’s criticism—his 
gentle nature never turned to satire—in the twelve annual series 
of the little musical periodical, Zris, which was discontinued at the 
end of the year 1840. In this publication Rellstab discussed those 
musical matters of the day which came under his notice, and did 
not give him any particular trouble. 

Rellstab’s labours for the Vossische Zeitung extended, however, 
far beyond his duties as a musical critic. ‘The editorship of the 
French article was for a long time in his hands, and he discharged 
his task with great prudence; occurrences in municipal and social 
circles, when pal a by him, always excited the interest of the 


reader; novelties in literature introduced by his pen scarcely 


needed any other advocate. He was, moreover, employed for a 
large number of periodicals published in other places ; he educated 
singers, both male and female, for the stage, and wrote many- 
volumed romances, tales, dramas, and poems. - We possess his col- 
lected works, as published by Brockhaus, in Leipsic; but if we 
were to put ali he has written into the shape of books, we might 
Hy 
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fill a whole Ilbrary. Such restless activity required unusual natural 
gifts, quite as much as an iron will and unexampled industry. 
Among his works in the department of the belles lettres, besides 
some of his tales, the two romances “1812,” and the one he wrote 
last, Drei Jahre von dreissigen, occupy the first place. There 
is no doubt that Rellstab’s talent was most to be relied on 
in the description of occurrences and impressions. It hap- 
pened, however, that he ignored this predominating faculty 
of his. In the project of recasting German opera, the noble 
end in view was worthy of praise; but Rellstab’s strength 
was not sufficient for it; his dramatised Eugene Aram obtained a 
respectable success, because the original work came to his aid; 
his Feldlager was borne up, and that fora few years only, by 
Meyerbeer’s music. For the course of the action arising from the 
most marked opposition of the various personages, for strikin 
combination, by which the interest of the public is Preonitrrenrse ; 
for that shortness and sharpness of expression which dramatic 
ey sing requires, his pen was too lyrically soft, and his views 
of things too broad. Nature had created him to be a writer of 
epics, a narrator. He willed, however, and, even in this instance, 
his will achieved a certain success. Just as his partiality for ac- 
knowledged tendencies in art sometimes caused him to appear 
unjust towards ideas newly sprung up, in opposition to his many 
years’ experience, he not unfrequently over-rated the measure 
of those artistic abilities which tallied with his own views. In 
such instances, his prejudices and his good heart ran away with 
him. This enables us to explain, on the one hand, his repugnance 
to Spontini, and, on the other, his exaggerated valuations of Bern- 
hard Klein and Ludwig Berger, to whom he erected monuments 
of love and respect in his monographies. 

Rellstab was very happily married as far back as 1834, and 
from that period looked upon his existence at home, in the bosom 
of his family, as an oasis, which invited him from a whirlpool of 
exciting troubles to cheerful repose and recreation. It always 
afforded him the greatest pleasure to collect around him, in his 
own house, esteemed friends, whom he used to captivate by his 
humour, his happy talent of narration and his kindly disposition. 
This kindliness in his family circle was not, however, confined 
merely to the surface, but extented to his most intimate relations. 

He had long set all his worldly affairs in order. The recollec- 
tion of the way in which his father died, and the warnings he re- 
ceived during the last two years of his existence, impressed him 
with the probability of his soon sinking to rest. When we take 
into consideration the fact that his mind could not remain quiet, 
and that, according to human experience, he must have fallen a 
victim to a more terrible weakness, we must despite all the grief 
of his family and friends, consider his lot a happy one. A higher 
will than that of man wished to show its kindness towards him. 
In the midst of cheerful prospects the evening hour of farewell 
was approaching, to be followed by a tearful morning-greeting. 
The night of the 27th to the 28th November was for him the day 
of eternal light. He achieved reputation, honour, and love; 
they will survive him! 

—<_>—S 


New Operas 1x Hanp.—If all we hear is correct neither Her 
Majesty’s Theatre nor the Royal English Opera is likely to be in 
want of fuel to keep the lyric conflagration in a blaze. In addi- 
tion to the operas with the names of which our readers are already 
acquainted—namely, the Amber Witch of Mr. Wallace, the Ruy 
Blas of Mr. Howard Glover, the Bride of Florence and Lambert 
Simnel of Mr. Frank Mori, &c., &c.—Herr Molique is busy at 
an opera, name not transpired; Mr. Henry Leslie 1s far advanced 
in an opera, name not transpired; Dr. Wylde has completed 
an opera, name not transpired; Mr. Benedict has finished one 
act of his Esmeralda, and more than a scene of his Colleen Bawn; 
Mr. Macfarren is already some way in the first act of an opera, 
name not transpired—not to mention his Prince of Modena, El 
Malechor, both finished, and Hamlet, of which the overture has 
been heard; Mr. Aguilar has completed an opera, name not 
transpired ; Mr. Henry Westrop has completed an opera, name 
not transpired ; Mr. Charles Stevens has several operas finished, 
names not transpired; Mr. F. B. Jewson has completed an opera, 
name not, transpired; Mr. Brinley Richards has completed an 
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opera, name not transpired; Mr. Lindsay Sloper has completed 


an opera, name not transpired ; and, to conclude, Mr. John Bar- 
nett and Mr. Henry Smart have completed an opera each, the 
name of the first Jesse, the name of the latter not transpired. 


—[—$— oO 


Che Opera. 
—+--—- 


Her Masgsty's THEATRE.—Queen Topaze has been withdrawn, 
and its place supplied by two acts of the Trovatore—a proof that 
Mr. E. ‘T. Smith must be driven very hard for something new. 
Worse weather could not be imagined for play-going folks, but 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, nevertheless, “holds her own”—to make use 
of an unmeaning vulgarism which would have transported Dr.Johnson 
and Southey out of their senses—among the Christmas attractions, 
thanks to the splendour and excellence of the pantomime rather 
than the beauty and novelty of the opera. Mr. Sims Reeves, we 
learn, will make his re-entrance on the 25thof January in, it is 
rumoured, Mr. Wallace’s much expected Amber Witch. 

Roya Eneusn Orsra—Mr. Alfred Mellon’s Victorine was 
revived on Monday, and given every night during the week, with 
Miss Louisa Pyne in place of Mile. Parepa as the heroine. The 
new Victorine, we need hardly say, sings the music wonderfully, 
and is likely to realise for the opera a new lease of public favour. 
All the other parts, with the exception of Julian, given to Mr. 
Henry Wharton, in the absence of Mr. Santley, were the same as 
last season. Mr. Balfe’s Bianca is at last announced. We trust 
the managers will reap no ill effect from the strange error com- 
mitted in withdrawing so eminent a success at the onset. 


Hetters to the Editor. 


evans 
A MINOR SCALE. 


Si1r,—I read, with curiosity and interest, some remarks in your last 
impression, signed “ Philharmonic ;” and as his query regarding the 
minor scale and its signatures is worthy of some consideration, you will 
perhaps pardon me if I address a line or two to you on the subject. 

It is evident that “ Philharmonic” must form his minor scale with the 
Slattened sixth and sharpened seventh, both in ascending and descending, 
or his remark can have no pertinence whatever. Now, before we can 
entertain the question of “ signatures,” we must arrive at some definite 
conclusion respecting the construction of the minor scale. There can be 
no question but that this scale was originally formed from the ancient 
Aolian mode. It was modernised by a sharpening of the seventh grade, 
thus creating a leading note, which was decmed (and properly so) as 
necessary a portion of the minor mode as of the major, Now, my 
firm conviction is, that if this leading note be contradicted, we no longer 
have the minor mode, but modulate, for the time being, into what is 
generally known as the “relative major,” or else retrogress into the 
olian mode. Assuming this to be correct, the leading note is at once 


s established as a permanent grade of the minor mode. By what arbitrary 


aw, then, are we to be compelled to digress when the scale descends ? 
sfor I maintain (however this remark may be disputed) that the leading 
note has a governing property in determining a key, even when it does 
not ascend to its tonic, and that the chord generated from the flat seventh 
does not suggest the minor mode to the ear, but e‘‘ectually contradicts 
it. Then, as to the sixth degree, I again ask, by what arbitrary law was 
it ever raised ?—thus destroying the character, the identity of the minor’ 
and establishing in its stead a hybrid modern-major-and-ancient-Bolian 
mode, which can be defined by no manner of signature (without acci- 
dentals), and whose defects are as intolerable to the eye as to the ear. 
I say to the eye; for let any person examine an elaborate composition in 
the minor mode; let him behold the galazy of accidentals, and see if 
they are not enough to frighten any but the most accomplished and 
practised musician, I say to the ear; for let him sound and examine 
the intervals of the ascending scale, and see if the effect of the two tri- 
tones (3-6 and 4-7) be not sufficient to compel him to apply his digital 
members to his auricular organs. 

I know that the supporters of the aforesaid mongrel argue that the 
scale, such as I advocate, is wrong, “because it contains an interval 
greater than a tone,” and “because it belongs to the chromatic, and not 
to the diatonic genus.” To this I reply, that I take a scale to mean 
a gradation of sounds based on the harmonic chords of tonic, subdomi- 
nant, dominant; that the minor chord of subdominant contains a minor 








third, and that of the dominant a major third, whether ascending or 
descending. Nowin this sense I do not consider the augmented tone as 
a chromatic interval at all. Besides, I know no law which confines a 
scale to a so-called tone, so long as the notes are nominally contiguous; 
and, with regard to the derivation of the word “ diatonic,” it as much 
refers to an augmented tone as it does to a semitone. Rameau seemed 
exactly to “hit the difference” between the major and minor when he 
called the one “the scale with the great third and sixth,” and the other 
“the scale with the little third and sixth.” 

Having endeavoured to establish the minor as a. permanent scale, 
let me now approach the question of signatures; and, for the infor- 
mation of “ Philharmonic,” and others interested in the subject, I will 
first remark, that the minor scales, with their real signatures, have 
already been published, under the editorship of Dr. E. Bennett Gilbert, 
who has compiled them with much ability, has fingered them throughout, 


“and has (in my opinion, with excellent judgment) connected each minor 


scale with its synonymous major, as opposed to the relative principle, 
thereby considerably facilitating their performance, as both notes and 
fingering become much easier by being thus compared, I have observed 
that the same gentleman has had the daring to use the real minor signa- 
ture in his compositions; and I am convinced that if all composers 
who affirm the permanent principle of the minor scale would do like- 
wise, the apparent difficulty would soon vanish; and that when our 
pupils ask us the very pertinent question, “ How am I to know when a 
piece is in the major or minor mode?” we might be able to answer, 
“ By its signature,” instead of endeavouring to impart to the tyro ab- 
struse explanations of modulation, &c. (which in nine cases to one they 
do not understand), and leaving them wondering, and still wondering. 

I am afraid, Sir, that I have much trespassed upon your time and 
space, but trust the importance of the subject will appear sufficient ex- 
cuse; and if these remarks should tend to enlist the expressed opinions 
of others more capable of pronouncing an opinion than myself, I shall 
not regret having troubled you with this communication. 

I am, Sir, yours very faithfully, 
W.C. Firsy, 

23, Kensington Park Terrace, W. 

oo 
NEW TABLET. 
Tho’ Jow the subject, 
It deserves our pains. —SHAKSPEARE. 

S1r,—The enclosed tablet is sent for your critical inspection ; and 
with the hope that it may call forth a few remarks upon its utility in 
your invaluable “ Wortp.” I inserted the extract at the head of this 
paper, fearing that you might deem the whole affair too trivial for your 
notice. As my advertisement states, it has been designed to facilitate 
the learning of the indispensable “signatures,” which have always more 
or less, inspired the juvenile votaries of Cecilia with unnecessary 
terror. 

I believe, Sir, you will readily acknowledge that what is rendered 
clear and comprchensible is, at the same time rendered attractive. If 
the same rule were applied to sundry “ theories,’ we should have less 
polemical bitterness and more sound musicians. 

Yours, very truly, 
Joun Towers. 


[The new tablet has come to hand. It is a good tablet, 
but indescribable.—Eo. ] 


a 


PIANIST OR VIOLINIST—VIOLINIST OR 
PIANIST, &c. 


Sm,—In your last No. of your estimated journal you inserted 
a letter signed “ Amateur,” a letters very curious indeed, upon 
the confusion of instrument; you allow us to observe to this 
“Amateur” that he is in the wrong to treat as an ignorant the 
chronicler of the journal of Birmingham, because in his letter he 
commits an error much ruder. He says :— 

“We shall probably hear that the celebrated violinist,“M. Thalberg, 
and the eminent pianist, Vieuxtemps, are about,” &c 

M. Vieuxtemps was never a pianist, but a VIOLINIST. 

You will oblige us to insert these in your next No. 

Your obedient, 
pE LaviceEnte, Sub-Editor of * le Gaulois.” 

[We are obliged to the sub-editor of Le Gaulois for his 

information. We have always believed that M. Vieuxtemps 


was a violinist, and what is ‘more that M. Thalberg was a 
pianist.—Ep. M. W.] 
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Provincial, 
— 


The first series of the Monday Popular Concerts in the provinces 
was inaugurated on Monday evening at Grascow, in the City Hall, 
with triumphant success. The following account is taken from the 
Morning Journal of Tuesday, and is given in full :— 


“The lovers of classical music had a special treat last evening in the 
City Hall. In conjunction with Messrs. appell of London, the 
managers of a greatly successful series of Monday Evening Concerts in 
St. James’s Hall, Mr. Muir Wood organised, for their delectation, a 
concert of first-class music on a scale, as near as may be, the same as 
those given in the metropolis. The artists who appeared were M, Vieux- 
temps, one of the most finished violinists in the world; Signor Piatti, as 
famed on the violoncello; Herr Ries and M. Schreurs, second violin and 
viola, respectively; and Mr. Charles Hallé, the all-accomplished pianist. 
For the vocal department, Mad. Lemmens-Sherrington and Mr. Weiss 
were retained. Given such performers, and a programme selected from 
the works of Mozart, Beethoven, Bach, Dussek, Macfarren, and Wallace, 
and it needs no specially inspired prophet to foretell that the classicists 
would muster in force. The first piece of the evening was Mozart’s 

uartet in G, No. 1, for violins first and second, viola and violoncello, 

t was, without doubt, an exquisite performance, and would have been 
enjoyed completely by the audience assembled but for the serious annoy- 
ance caused by late-comers marching up to their places, wherever 
situated, in the middle of the finest passages. Perhaps, on the whole, 
the greatest effect was produced by the opening morceau of Part Second, 
Dussek’s sonata in B flat, Op. 69, No. 1, for violin and pianoforte, by 
M. Vieuxtemps and Mr, Charles Hallé. This was deliciously rendered, 
and the last movement, a particularly lively and melodious allegretto, 
unanimously redemanded. Mad. Sherrington, who was in excellent 
voice, taking the state of the atmosphere into consideration, sang a song 
of Dussek’s, ‘Name the glad day,’ and Macfarren’s ‘Ah! why do we 
love?’ in both of which she succeeded in calling down the plaudits of the 
house. Mr. Weiss gave Wallace’s ‘ Bell-ringer, and the buffo song, 
‘I’m a roamer,’ from the beautiful little operetta, Son and Stranger, an 
offering made by the gifted Mendelssohn to his parents, according to 
old German custom, on their ‘ silver’ wedding-day. We need scarcely 
say that our English basso was fully up in both efforts, and, had he re- 
sponded to either of his encores with his own and Longfellow’s ‘ Village 
blacksmith,’ would have left nothing undone to secure our lasting ad- 
miration. The hall, we should mention, especially in the reserved seats, 
was well filled, taking into account the bitterly inclement weather, which 
we much fear must be playing sad havoc at present with the receipts of 
all lectures and entertainments whatsoever.” 

The Daily Mail and Bulletin are equally encomiastic, and chro- 
nicle the concert as one of the most eminent successes ever 
achieved in the City Hall. From all accounts the only drawback 
was the intense cold, over which, as one of the Glasgow critics most 
truthfully observed, Mr. Muir Wood had no possible control. The 
cold, nevertheless, did not keep the people away, since the hall 
was crowded by the beau monde of the “ City o’ the saut herring.” 
In the opinion of the writer of the Daily Mail, “It was well that 
the merits of the performers justified applause, as a smart applica- 
tion of the feet to the floor had not ag the effect of giving credit 
when it was due, but it also tended to keep in something like na- 
tural heat these cold extremities.” But one expression infringing 
on that of unqualified gratification is indulged in by any of the 
critics. “Our only regret,” writes the Daily Bulletin, “is, that 
financial considerations make it impossible to have frequent visits 
from the same company; meanwhile, we are none the less obliged 
to the Messrs. Muir Wood and Co., for allowing us to hear for 
ourselves the excellencies of an institution of which we have heard 
so much.” 

The first essay of the Monda 
also proved eminently successful. 


Popular Concerts, in Eprnsuren, 
The concert took place in the 
Music Hall, on Tuesday evening, and attracted a full attendance, 


all the reserved seats being occupied, a fact too significant to 
escape observation. The Edinburgh Evening Courant devotes a 
long notice to the performance, in which ry person and thing 
meet almost unqualified praise. We say “almost,” because in 
the case of Mad. Lemmens-Sherrington, the writer, while bestow- 
ing the highest eulogium on the lady's talents and acquirements, 
and her great and varied qualifications both in opera and oratorio, 
points to “a slight foreign accent, and a more than slight foreign 
style,” as blemishes. The fair artist will no doubt read this with- 
out annoyance, more particularly as she is described in the next 





paragraph “as complete mistress of florid vocalisation as she is of 
the plainer style,” praise beyond which nothing well could go. 
The remaining artists—M. Vieuxtemps, Herr Ries, M. Schreurs, 
Sig. Piatti, Mr. Charles Hallé, and Mr. Weiss—are equally 
complimented, the great Belgian violinist, perhaps, coming in for the 
lion’s share of the favour. This was but fair, as it was M. Vieuxtemps’ 
first appearance in Edinburgh, and the journalist has not even trench- 
ed on exaggeration when hesays “he possesses the highest qualifica- 
tions which go to constitute a great player.” At the third concert of 
the Edinburgh Musical Association, Mad. Devrient, the daughter 
of a citizen of Auld Reekie, made her first appearance in her 
native country, as a vocalist in the bravura school. Her perform- 
ances were unequal, and, as she was labouring under the combined 
effects of nervousness and catarrh—two powerful enemies te 
correct vocalisation—her talents must not be adjudged by this 
appeal. The concert, as regards the instrumental part, was first 
rate, the principal pieces being Mendelssohn's A minor symphony, 
Beethoven's sonata for pianoforte in E flat (Op. 7), and the over- 
tures to the Siege of Corinth paresis and the Naiads (Prof. 
Sterndale Bennett). The estimate of Prof. Bennett’s overture by our 
northern contemporary, the Edinburgh Courant, is somewhat 
peculiar. “The Naiads,” he says, “is one of the composer's best 
orchestral works, and one, not only frequently played in London, 
but in high reputation in Germany. In structure it is more like 
a movement of a symphony than an overture; but, whatever its 
form, it is a composition which any musician might be proud to 
acknowledge.” The pianist was Signor Cunio, a recent addition to 
the number of resident musicians in Edinburgh, whose execution 
of Beethoven's sonata was remarkable for its brilliancy, if for 
nothing else. The Saturday evening concerts appear to find great 
favour in the eyes, or rather ears, of the middle classes. ‘“ Scotch 
music” is all the rage, under which denomination, however, we 
cannot reckon Mendelssohn's A minor symphony, though called 
“Scotch ;” much less subscribe to the heretical act of giving “ the 
second, third, and part of the fourth movements,” which we find 
chronicled in the public prints. Jullien’s Caledonian quadrilles, 
and Henry Bishop’s songs are more to the purpose. 

From. the Newcastle Daily Journal we learn of the further 
progress of the Monday Popular Concerts in the provinces. 

“ The concert given last evening,” writes our contemporary, “in the 
New Town Hall, by the London Monday Concert Company, was a 
great success both in regard to the high quality of the music and the 
numbers of the audience. It is difficult to express the effect of the 
quartet, in G, No. 1, Mozart, with which the concert began. It was 
truly exquisite, as were others which space does not enable us to par- 
ticularise, but which elicited expressions of intense feeling from all 
parts of the hall. Mad. Lemmens Sherrington, however, must be spe- 
cially noticed; she was recalled every time she sang; and other artists 
received a similar expression of applause. The whole gave the greatest 
satisfaction to an audience which included many of the best musicians 
in the town. Mad. Sherrington and Mr. Weiss, it will be observed by 
advertisement, are to take part in the concert of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society next week.” 


Of the same performance the Daily Chronicle and Northern 
Counties Advertiser says:—“ We never remember a programme 
containing more exquisite gems of composition, or rendered in 
higher and more finished style of art.” 

The Sheffield papers announce the success of Mr, Willott’s new 
entertainment, “* Photographic Lights and Shades” in the hands of 
Madame Lancia and Mr. Augustus Braham. The lady’s singing 
and acting seem to have enlisted the unanimous favour of the 
inhabitants, the sharpness of whose judgment is almost as pro- 
verbial as that of their blades. 

From a Bristol correspondent we learn that the Bristol and 
Clifton Harmonic Society gave their usual Christmas perform- 
ance of Handel’s Messiah, on Wednesday evening, December 26, in 
the Victoria Rooms, Clifton, which was densely crowded, there 
being upwards of three thousand people present. The fol- 
lowing were the principal singers: Miss J. Wells, Miss M. Wells, 
Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr, Lambert, assisted by # full and com- 
plete band and chorus. 

The third concert of Mr, Dyson’s “Second Series of Popular 
Concerts” at Windsor, the same correspondent informs us, took 
lace in the Town Hall, on Thursday evening, the 3rd instant. 

e vocalists were Miss Annie Cox, Mr. Dyson, and Mr. Lambert. 
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Evans’ Cottage Harmonium at Six Guineas, 


In a French Polished Pine Case, has the full compass, Five Octaves, and a soft, subdued agreeable quality of tone—designed 
expressly for a cottage or small sitting room. 





Evans’ Harmonium at Ten Guineas, 


Is in a handsome French Polished Oak Case, and possesses that rich organ-like quality of tone so peculiar to all Evans’ Instruments. 


Evans’ English Harmoniums. 





An Illustrated Catalogue of the-whole of these well-known Instruments, with one and two Rows of Keys, the Percussion 
Action and Pedals, at prices ranging from Six Guineas to 140 Guineas—may now be had upon application to the 
Manufacturers, Boosry anp Cuine, Holles Street, London. 





Case’s Patent English Concertina, 


As used by Signor Regondi and other eminent Professors, still maintain their pre-eminent position as Concert and Drawing-room 
Instruments. The-Four Guinea Concertina has the Full Compass and Double-Action. The Patent Concert Concertina, in Amboyna 
or Bird’s-Eye Maple, possesses every Modern Improvement that can possibly be introduced into the Concertina, <A large stock of 


Second Hand Concertinas for Sale or Hire. 


Booszy anp Cuina, Manufacturers, 24 Holles Street, London. 





ASHDOWN and PARRY (successors to Wessel and Co.), 


beg to inform the profession that they forward Parcels on Sale upon receipt of 
references in town. Returns to be made at Midsummer and Christmas. 
London: 18 Hanover Square. 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 








BILLET (ALEXANDRE). s. d. 
“ Lucia de Lammermoor” . ° . ° ° - 4 9 
“ Les Huguenots” . e ° Py ° ‘ ° »- &€ @ 
“La Traviata” . ‘ ° ° . ° ° - 4 0 
BRISSAC (JULES). 
“‘ Rigoletto” (transcription of the Quartet) . . 40 
BRUNNER (C. T.) 
“ Martha ” e ° ° . ° ° . ° - & 6 
CUNIO (ANGELO). 
“ La Sonnambula”. . . . . . . - & @ 
LEFEBURE (WELY). 
“ Hemmage a Sa Majeste Napol KKK.” (caprice 
militaire) . . . ° ° ° ° ° - 6 O 
“ Le retour de l'armee ” (Marche triomphale) . - 6 oO 
LOUIS (N.) 
“ Fleurs Venitiennes.” Trois mélodies Italiennes varieés. 
No.1inG. 2inC, 3inBflat(each). . ° . 40 


MAYER (CHARLES). 
“The Royal Saxe-Coburg March” . . . - 40 
ROUBIER (HENRI). 
“ Le depart du Zouave.” (Grand Quadrille militaire) 4 oO 
RUMMEL (J.) 
“La Favorita” ° ° ° . . . . - 4 0 
“XX Lombardi ” ° . ° ° . ° . - 40 
SCHLOESSER (ADOLPHE). 
“ Don Juan” (Grand Duo) . _ ~ . - + 6 O 
“ Werpsichore ” (Duo de Salon) ‘ ‘ csincereyghs @ 


WAGNER (R.) 
March from Tannhauser, arranged by Theodore 
Mauss . . ° ° . ’ . . . » & 0 





The above duets are of a pleasing and popular character, and are 
adapted for moderately advanced performers. 
London : Ashdown and Parry, 18, Hanover Square. 





ROBERT COCKS AND CO.’S LIST OF NEW PIANO MUSIC, 


N EW PIANO MUSIC, by W. VINCENT WALLACE: 

—La Luvisella, Neapolitan Melody, 3s.; Chorus of Dervishes, 3s.; Fantasia on 
the Ruins of Athens, 4s.; Good News from Home, varied, 3s. ; Come where my Love 
lies emg | 3.; Croyez-moi, romance, 2s. 6d.; The Shepherd’s Roundelay, 4s. ; 
March of the Volunteer Rifles, 2s. 6d.: La Plainte du Berger, 3s. 


NEW PIANO MUSIC, by BRINLEY RICHARDS :— 
La Carolina, Souvenir de Naples, 3s. ; Cherry Ripe, transcribed, 3s. ; La Czarina, 
Mazurka de Salon, 3s.; Le Carneval de Venise, 3s.; Louise, Nocturne, 3s.; The 
Young Recruit, solo, 2s. 6d., duet, 3s.,as a march, 2s. 6d.; The Plough Boy, 3s. ;, The 
Gipsy’s Life, 3s. 


N EW PIANO MUSIC, by G. F. WEST: Santa Lucia, 

Neapolitan Air, 3.; Fra Poco, 3s.; Fantasia on Lucia di Lammermoor, 3s., 
Robert, toi que j’aime, 3s. ; Perché non bo, 3s.; Ah! che la Morte, 3s.; Qui la voce; 
3s.; Fantasia on Les Huguenots, 3s. 


THE COLLEEN BAWN QUADRILLE, dedicated to 


Mrs. Dion Boucicault, finely illustrated, 4s. 
“ A spirited ee. founded on some of the most popular of the inexhaustible 
melodies of Ireland.”—Jilustrated Times. 
London: Ropert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Strect, Regent Street, W., and of 
all Musicsellers. 





HE ORATORY, BROMPTON, LONDON, 8.W.— 
CHOIR OF THE ORATORY.—Parents or Guardians who wish to present 
Boys as Candidates for admission to the Choir of the Oratory, must apply by letter 
only, to the Rev. Fr. Gloag, at the above address. The Boys are placed under the 
care of one of the Fathers of the Oratory, and receive a po nglish Education, be- 
sides Instruction in Music. Their Education, Board, Lodging, and Clothing, are 
entirely free. They are brought + seer | in the Catholic Faith. Candidates will be 
chosen solely according to Musical capabilities, united with good character ; so that 
unless a lg Qualifications satisfy a somewhat high standard, he will not be likely 
to succeed. 








ETTS’ APPOINTMENT DIARY, price 2s. 6d. in 

roan tuck pocket-book. An hourly arrangement of each day, to enable Pro- 

fessors and Teachers of Music to regulate their engagements exactly. This beck 
originated with one of the greatest Vocalists of the day. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Descriptive catalogue, gratis. 


Letts, Son & Co,, Publishers 8, Royal Exchange. 


Byte: TRY SITUATION.—Wanted, for LIVERPOOL, 


a Young Man, of good address and unexceptionable references, to undertake the 
management of a Sheet Music and Instrument Warehouse. Would be required to 
have a knowledge of the pianoforte, 

Adilress, stating salary expected, &c., &c., E, Nelson, 65a Mount Pleasant, Liverpool. 


LEES, MADRIGALS, and OLD BALLADS.— 
DUDLEY GALLERY, EGYPTIAN HALL.—Last Three Wecks of THE 
LONDON GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION, under the direction of Mr. Lanp. 
Miss J. Wetts and Miss Eyues, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Cummines, Mr. Lanp, and Mr. 
Lawier, with Literary Illustrations by J. OLipuant, Esq., every evening (Saturday 
er ow half past 8, and on Monday, Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday mornings at 
half-past 3. 
Reserved seats, 3s. ; unreserved, 2s, A few Fauteuils, 5s. each, to be obtained at Mr. 
Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33 Old Bond Street, W. 
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